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Make your first hundred calories 
A ripe banana 

Eat on Kelloggs Gorn Flakes 

And sing tlosanna |! 


—advises Chiquita Banana and the Kellogg Staff of Home Economists 


Slim, graceful Chiquita Banana joins us in Cereals are one of the most delicious and 
bringing you a beauty tip from the Department most economical sources of calories! Kellogg’s 
of Agriculture. This authority says ‘‘food eaten ready-to-eat cereals have good protective values, 

early in the day is digested and absorbed largely too! Whole grain, and with some cereals, more 
during the most active daytime hours.... than whole grain values of certain 


Excess food eaten at night is likely to be depos- valuable vitamins and minerals! 
ited as fat! This warning goes out to the over- 
nourished as well as the undernourished.” 2 
So watch out! Eat well the early hours of AY A 
the day! Many nutritionists think one-quarter 
to one-third of the day’s entire nutritional 

aily needs and a calorie quiz. For 
requirements shou your copy, write Kellogg Company, 
means 600 to 800 calories for the moderately Home Economics Services, Battle 
active young woman! Creek, Michigan. 


Calorie values of common foods. 


KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES ~ RICE KRISPIES . PEP ~ RAISIN BRAN FLAKES 
40% BRAN FLAKES ALL-BRAN SHREDDED WHEAT KRUMBLES CORN-SOYA 
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*Dahlberg, A. C. and Loosli, J. K. Nutritive value of 


commercial ice cream. J. Am. Diet. Assn. 24:20 (Jan.) 1948. 


The presence of this seal indicates that 
all nutrition statements in this adver- 
tisement have been found acceptable 
by the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
of the American Medical Association. 


More light 


Cream’s food value 


Now, actual analyses show ice cream to 


be a better source of vital nutrients 
than previously believed. 


It is now established that ice cream can make an 
important contribution to the daily intake of 


many dietary essentials. 


Heretofore, our knowledge of the individual 
nutrients of ice cream was based entirely on 
calculated values. Only recently have actual 
analytical data on the food value of ice cream 


been made available. 


The first complete data on commercial ice 
cream of specified composition are contained in 
the work of Dahlberg and Loosli.* For this study, 
vanilla ice cream was manufactured in a commer- 
cial plant according to standard procedures but 


under scientifically controlled conditions. 


These analytical data show that, in general, we 


had underestimated the nutritive content 


of ice 


cream. This was particularly true of riboflavin 


and vitamin A. 
Here are the results of that work: 


Nutrient Content of 100 Grams of Vanilla Ice Cream* 


(approximate measure = % quart) 


Food Pro- Cal- Phos- | Vita- | Thia- | 
Energy tein Fat | cium phorus tron | minA mine 


0.12 0.04 
12.06 | 0.12 0.11 | milli- | 548 | Milli 
1.U. grams 


206 3.85 
Calories Grams Grams | Grams Grams | grams 


Ribo- | 

flavin | Niacin 
0.24 0.10 

Milli- Milli- 


grams grams 


It is gratifying to those of us intimately concerned with 
nutrition problems to know that ice cream is even better 
nutritionally than we had thought. These reliable figures on the 


food value of ice cream will meet a need long felt by 


everyone concerned with planning adequate diets, whether 
to please normal appetites, or the often difficult appetites 


of the convalescent and the aged. 


111 North Canal Street . Chicago 6, Illinois 


Since 1915 . . . the Netional Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been devoted 


to nutrition research and to education in the use of dairy products. 
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PROJECT No. 3 
BAKED EGGS...featuring an easily-made, 
inexpensive cheese sauce. 
1. Heat oven to 325° F. 1 cup Carnation Milk 


2. Mix Y. cup dry bread Y4 pound processed ched- 
crumbs with 2 table- dar cheese, grated 
spoons melted butter. VY. teaspoon prepared 


3. Grate cheese. 


4 eggs 
4. Grease 4 individual cup buttered 
casseroles. bread crumbs 


Make easy Carnation cheese sauce by heating Car- 
nation Milk, cheese and mustard in top of double 
boiler over boiling water, stirring until cheese is 
melted. Break eggs carefully into casseroles. Pour 
sauce over eggs (hold eggs with spoon to keep in 
center of casseroles). Sprinkle with bread crumbs. 
Bake 20 minutes. Serves 4. 
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Better Balke! at Less Cost 


In Cooking or Classroom, Let Carnation Help 


Use it in any recipe that calls for milk. Carnation saves 
shortening in some recipes; eggs in others. In all recipes it 
adds richer flavor and saves money. It can be 
whipped when well-chilled. Carnation is just good 
whole milk, concentrated by evaporation to 
double richness in all milk food values. Each 

pint provides 400 units of extra vitamin D. 


\ 


EVAPORAT 


Send for the Carnation 
‘Velvet Blend Book,'' for 
more milk-rich recipes. 
The Carnation Co., Dept. 
B-49, Los Angeles 36. 


(arnation 
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CARNATION CHEESe SAUCE 
adds a Sourmet fouch to 
“nough for beginning foods 
| \ = Classes to Make. Economical 
= too, for Carnatioy, Milk i, so 
Tich ang heavy, this Sauce 
| needs no butter or flour 
Your STUDENTS Will want 
i} to use this fool-proog Cheese 
Hil (ai Sauce jn Other dishes 
; in “aSseroles On ve tables 
an ~or S€asoned With Worces. 
tershire Sauce ty Make 
SS delicion, Welsh Rabbit 
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“What opportunity is there for me 
in home service work?” 


Asking: Miss Margaret O’Keefe... Answering: Miss Janette Kelley 


Not long ago Miss Janette Kelley, Director of the 
Betty Crocker Staff of General Mills, received a 
thoughtful letter from Margaret O'Keefe. “I am a 
senior at the College of St. Catherine (St. Paul, Minne- 
sota) with a major in foods and nutrition,” wrote Miss 
O’ Keefe. “I am interested in learning as much as I can 
about job opportunities in foods and business.” 


It wasn’t the first time that our Miss Kelley had been 
asked this same question. As home service director, she 
hears from hundreds of students seeking advice. Giving 
sound career counsel is never easy . . . especially in such 
a field where opportunities for trained home economists 
are constantly growing more numerous and varied. Per- 
haps you'll be interested in her answer. 


Here’s what Miss Kelley said: 


Today the young home economist has numerous oppor- 
tunities in the business and professional fields. With 
your keen interest in working in a home service depart- 
ment, there are many varied and interesting possibilities. 
Your choice of them will depend upon a combination 
of your ability, your interests, and your training. 


| 


Perhaps you would enjoy testing and developing new 
recipes. You would get to try your own ideas... you 
would need to have a real interest in cooking and re- 
cipes. If your interest in foods is scientific, and you are 
trained in experimental foods and techniques, you may 
want to choose work evaluating recipes and products. 
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Another field that requires special aptitude and training 
is answering food and cooking problems in the mail. 
General Mills, other large food manufacturing companies, 
women’s magazines and large universities—all have 
“cookery correspondents” who spend all or much of 
their time helping homemakers by mail. 


Still other specialized phases of this work are putting 
on demonstrations before professional and _ business 
groups ... advising on motion pictures . .. and working 
with radio and television people to produce home service 
programs. This sort of work often requires specialized 
training in these fields. 


Or your interest may lie in writing. Arranging “‘sets” 
for food photographs is often part of the job. If you 
have journalism training, you will find opportunities 
to prepare releases, booklets and bulletins, or to work 
with advertising agencies which assist food companies. 
Creative talent and writing ability are essential. 


ae. 


We often wish students would weigh job opportunities 
early in college. Then they could supplement home eco- 
nomics training by developing the extra skills, like speak- 
ing and writing, so helpful later. I suggest that you 
consider your interests and training, see what others 
think of your abilities, and ¢hen choose your career. 


THE tt Cocker STAFF OF GENERAL MILLS 


World’s Largest Flour Millers 
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CELANESE* FABRICS 


... favorites with home-sewers 


From dressy crepes to crisp sportswear materials 
to rich taffetas, you will find . . . in the roster of 
Celanese fabrics . . . exactly the fabric you want, at 


the price you want to pay. 


Of particular interest to home-sewers is the fact 
that Celanese fabrics are styled with a keen eye to 
fashion-rightness. They drape and tailor well and 
are highly resistant to wrinkles. And, 


important, they’re easy to clean. 


In all home-sewing projects, Celanese fabrics 
may be relied upon for the high “Standard of 
Quality” they have established. 


Celanese Corporation of America, 


180 Madison Avenue, 


New York 16, N. Y. 


*Reg. U. S, Pat. Off 
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AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 

Home Economics Section, Dept. JH-4-49 

230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send me... 

____ FREE copies of Canned Foods Handbook 
____FREE copies of High School Manual 
____FREE copies of Appetizing Recipes 
____FREE copies of Kitchen Tested Recipes 
____FREE copies of Savory Tested Recipes 
____ FREE copies of Coffee Facts 


Nor 

School 

Street 

City Zone State 


An example of visual teaching in 
this booklet. Here is the two-step 
use of the liquid in canned vege- 
tables. 


“The Canned Foods Handbook” contains the 
authoritative answers to these and many other 
questions about canned foods. It’s all yours 
at no cost. 


You'll find it a wonderful source in answer- 
ing questions on nutrition, vitamins, cooking 
... public health, discoloration, rusted and 
dented cans... questions on purchase and use, 
the different sizes and grades of canned foods, 
how to cook them, and how to store them. 

Listed below you'll find five other booklets 
on canned foods and commercial canning 
which we feel will be of great use to every 
home economics teacher. They are all free. 
Just fill in the coupon and mail it to us. 


“High School Manual on Commercially Canned 
Foods” 


“Appetizing Recipes from Canned Foods" 
“Kitchen Tested Recipes from Canned Foods" 
“Savory Recipes from Canned Foods" 
“Coffee Facts for Home Economics Teachers” 
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Evaporated and Condensed Milk... 


Some Important Differences 


Q. What are the major differences between 
Evaporated and Condensed Milk? 


A. Canned Condensed Milk is sweetened. Evap- 
orated Milk contains no added sugar. More water 
is removed from Condensed Milk than from 
Evaporated. 


Q. How do the analyses of Evaporated and Con- 
densed Milk compare? 


A. EVAPORATED | 


| CONDENSED 
7.9% BUTTERFAT | 8.50% 
6.9% PROTEIN 7.77% 
9.7% LACTOSE 10.97% 
MINERAL ASH 1.76% 


TOTAL MILK SOLIDS | 49 go, 


26.1% (including butterfat) 

73.9% MOISTURE 27.00% 
0% SUCROSE 44% 

43.5 CALORIES 125.4 


(per fluid ounce) 


400 un, |ADDED VITAMIN Diver None 
(U.S.P. units) 


Q. Why is the “quality control’ of Evaporated 
Milk so important? 


A. since Evaporated Milk is used so often in 
the making of carefully prepared infant feeding 
formulas, it is imperative that it should be proc- 
essed according to a rigidly controlled standard. 
That is why Borden’s takes so many “quality con- 
trol” steps to insure the sterility, flavor, color and 
rigid uniformity of all Borden’s Evaporated Milk. 


Q. Have quality standards been established for 
Condensed Milk as well? 


A. The Borden Company established the first 
rules of quality for condensed milk and also set 
up the first standards of uniformity. Nowadays 
Borden is not content merely to meet govern- 
ment standards. All of Borden’s Condensed 
Milk must be of uniformly high, non-varying ex- 
cellence. 


Li! 


Q. How is the name Borden related to the de- 
velopment of canned milk? 


A. In 1857, Gail Borden, founder of The Borden 
Company, invented condensed milk, and thus 
started the entire canned milk industry. Pre- 
viously there had been no way of preserving milk. 


Q. How is Condensed Milk used in the home? 


A. Condensed Milk is not advertised or pro- 
moted for infant feeding, although it is sometimes 
prescribed. Its major home uses are in cooking 
and as combined cream-and-sugar for coffee and 
other beverages. Sweetened Condensed Milk 
makes possible a special method of quick cooking 
by which dozens of delicious and nutritious des- 
serts and cookies may be prepared. (A helpful 
recipe book is yours for the asking. Address: The 
Borden Company, Dept. HE, P. O. Box 175, New 
York 8, N. Y.) 


BETTER NUTRITION THROUGH MILK 
RESEARCH AND QUALITY CONTROL 


The Borden Company 


350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF 
BIOLAC, BETA LACTOSE, KLIM & DRYCO, BORDEN’S 
ICE CREAM, EVAPORATED MILK, CONDENSED MILK, 
HEMO, INSTANT COFFEE, FRESH MILK AND CHEESE 
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SPECIAL PRICES TO SCHOOLS—If you want today's most advanced 
refrigeration for your homemaking department, a Kelvinator Masterpiece 
is your answer. And you can obtain one at a very special low price. To 


learn the details, write Kelvinator Kitchen. 
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IN THIS “COLD CLEAR TO THE FLOOR” KELVINATOR ... 


DIVISION OF NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION °* 


3 Be high moisture content . 
leafy vegetables . 


~ fruits 


l... ALMOST UNBELIEVABLE . . . the new order- 
liness you have in a Kelvinator Masterpiece 
Refrigerator that’s so roomy and effectively de- 
signed you can departmentalize all foods and’ store 
them in the type of cold best suited to their 
particular needs. 


Cold clear to the floor, each Masterpiece has 81/, 
cubic feet capacity above the refrigerated Fruit 
Freshener and 11, or 2 cubic feet (depending on 
model) in the Fruit Freshener zone . . . all in a 
cabinet no larger than conventional refrigerators 
of much smaller capacity! 


More than that . . . this abundant refrigerated 
space is planned so that you have a special place 
for all four groups of perishables. Look at this 
plastic replica of Model MM and see: 


The big Frozen Food Chest for freezing 
ice cubes and foods . . . keeping frozen 
foods solidly frozen. 


The moderately moist Balanced-Cold 


Compartment ideal storage for 


2) J: foods of average moisture content . . . 


eggs, dairy products . . . for “opened” 


i) canned and bottled foods . . . tall con- 


tainers, too. 


img The super-moist Cold-Mist Freshener 


unexcelled protection for foods of 
. . green and 
.. 


leftovers. 


The refrigerated Fruit Freshener with 
-\_) moist cold for keeping an abundance of 
also vegetables . . . cold 
and appetizing. 
To see firsthand how a Masterpiece Model permits 
you to departmentalize food storage and have this 
unique “orderliness,” stop in at your Kelvinator 
Dealer’s showroom. He will gladly explain all 
details. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


DO YOU GET “THE KITCHEN REPORTER"? If you do not receive ‘The Kitchen 
Reporter’ and would like to, just send your name, address, position and name 
of employing organization to Kelvinator Kitchen. This monthly reportorial 
service devoted to kitchen operation is free to all practicing home economists. 
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Like all the main dishes offered in this new 
series from the Kraft Kitchen,“Cheese Strata” 
is truly a bargain in nutrition! It’s highly 
nutkitious . . . it’s most economical . . . and 
it’s so simple that even your beginning 
students will find it an easy class project. 
“Cheese Strata” is a tasty and unusual 
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main dish for class lincheons, for dinners, 
or Sunday night suppers. And with the keen 
interest these days in nourishing dishes that 
are thrifty too, “Cheese Strata” should be 
up front in your idea file! 


Kraft Foods Company, Chicago, Illinois 


ONLY 6 SIMPLE STEPS IN MAKING KRAFT’S “CHEESE STRATA” 


1. Trim crusts from 12 slices 2. Cover with slices of Kraft 3. Top with the remaining 
of bread. Arrange 6 of these American Pasteurized Process slices of bread. 
slices in the bottom of a bak- Cheese. . 


ing dish. 


dash of pepper. Beat until well 


blended. 


4. Beat 4 eggs, add 2!4 cups 5. Pour over the bread and 6. Bake in a very moderate 
milk, 14 teaspoon salt and a cheese and let stand | hour. oven, 325°, about 10 minutes 


or until puffed up and browned. 


THE WORLD'S FAVORITE CHEESES ARE MADE 


April 1949 


i 
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Bargain Nutrition! 


Serve plain or with your favorite jelly. 


FOOD FACTS ABOUT 
MELLOW KRAFT AMERICAN 


The eggs in “Cheese Strata” provide some protein 
but there's lots of it in Kraft American Pasteurized 
Process Cheese. It's high-quality, complete protein, 
too—the kind of protein you expect from a main dish. 

Remember . . . ounce for ounce there is no other 
basic food that matches cheese for high quality, 
complete protein . . . for calcium, phosphorus and 
other nutrients from milk. 
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Washington News 


e@ Extension of insurance benefits of the old age re- 
tirement, survivors, and disability insurance bill is 
the purpose of HR2893, one of the Administration’s 
bills on social security. This bill provides for ex- 
tension of insurance coverage to such groups as 
farmers and other self-employed persons, profes- 
sional persons, domestic service, and nonprofit insti- 
tutions, such as hospitals and churches. The bill 
makes it possible for employers in nonprofit institu- 
tions to pay the employer’s contribution but makes 
the payment of their employee’s contribution com- 
pulsory. If the employer does not choose to con- 
tribute, the employee would be entitled to one-half 
of the regular benefits. 

The present contribution rate is 1 per cent for the 
employer and 1 per cent for the employee. The 
proposed rate for employees now covered is 1} per 
cent for both, beginning July 1, 1949 and increased 
to 2 per cent on January 1, 1950. The proposed rate 
for the newly covered would be 2 per cent each for 
employer and employee, effective January 1, 1950. 
Self-employed persons would contribute 2} per cent, 
beginning in 1949. 


@ Removal of all federal taxes on margarine and 
barring of interstate shipment of yellow margarine 
are the chief provisions of a compromise bill re- 
ported lout by the House agriculture committee on 
March 9. This bill would permit white or uncolored 
margarine to be shipped from state to state as at 
present; yellow margarine could be sold only in the 
state in which it was made; that is, only in states 
that have margarine factories. Only 12 of the 30 
states that permit the sale of yellow margarine have 
margarine plants. 

Mrs. Margaret Manger, legislative chairman of 
AHEA, testified at the hearing on behalf of AHEA 
in support of repeal of these federal taxes. 


e An effort to liberalize regulations affecting foreign 
students entering the United States under student 
visas is being made by the American Council on 
Education. Several conferences have been held by 


this organization with representatives of the Bureau 
of Immigration and Naturalization in co-operation 
with the Department of State and the Institute 
of International Education. Subjects under con- 
sideration are (1) the recognition by the Bureau that 
a co-operative program, such as the five-year course 
in engineering, does not affect the full-time status of 
the student; and (2) permitting foreign students to 
engage in part-time teaching or research if the in- 
stitution certifies that such an experience is a part 
of the student’s total program within the intent of 
the law. 


@ Standards for frozen pineapple, similar to those 
for canned pineapple, have been announced by the 
Production and Marketing Administration of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. The four grades 
are: U.S. Grade A or U.S. Faney; U.S. Grade B or 
U.S. Choice; U. 8S. Grade C or U.S. Standard; and 
U.S. Grade D or U.S. Substandard. 

The style of pack of the first two grades is left to 
the judgment of the packer. Grade C is to contain 
only half slices and broken slices, while Grade D is 
to be whole slices, crushed fruit tidbits, or chunks 
that do not in form or quality meet the requirements 
of Grade B or C. Meeting these standards and 
marking packages according to grade is not com- 
pulsory. 


@ Interest in federal aid to education is shown by 
the large number of bills introduced since Congress 
convened early in January. Four bills have been 
introduced in the Senate and 13 in the House. These 
bills follow the pattern of S472, passed by the Senate 
last April by a vote of 58 to 22. 

Senator Thomas (Utah), chairman of the Senate 
labor and public welfare committee, introduced 
$246, sponsored by 13 senators. This bill is ba- 
sically a ‘‘state control” and an ‘“‘equalization”’ meas- 
ure. It is likely that the committee will report out 
the bill early in April. At the same time, the plan 
is to report a health bill which would supply health 
services to all school children. It is time now to 
write to your senator to tell him of your interest in 
the federal-aid-to-education program. 

In the House, the subcommittee has been named 
to hold hearings on the education bills. Congress- 
man Graham A. Barden (North Carolina), as chair- 
man, is expected to provide the committee with 
vigorous and effective leadership. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Fortieth Annual Meeting, San Francisco, California, June 28 to July 1, 1949 
Annual meeting headquarters: Civic Auditorium 
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Teaching Home Economics by Braille 


Miss Noyd, who describes in this article how blind girls 
can learn to be good homemakers, is a teacher of home 
economics in the Minnesota Braille and Sight Saving 
School at Faribault, Minnesota. She graduated from 
Gustavus Adolphus College in 1943 and studied home 
economics at the University of Minnesota. 


HEN sight has been denied, we can still find 
happiness within ourselves. Yet, we can make 
those around us glad, and in so doing even rise 


above our handicaps. 


During my teaching at the Minnesota Braille and 
Sight Saving School (formerly the School for the 
Biind), I have seen the above sentences become 
reality. 

When I look about me and see every girl willing 
to learn, responding with enthusiasm, I feel humble. 
I want to give all the honor to my sightless and par- 
tially sighted students when I write of my classes. 
Helping them take part in simple, everyday pleas- 
ures is a joy. As we read letters they could not 
otherwise enjoy or shop with them on a lazy Satur- 
day afternoon, we count the time well spent. 

Classroom hours, however, are also rewarding. 
Of all the subjects that can be taught a blind or par- 
tially sighted girl, home economics is one of the most 
important. Her training for homemaking should 
be very accurate and thorough. We aim to make it 
so, for the percentage of blind girls who marry when 
they finish our school is very high. 

Children of blind parents are often more consider- 
ate than other children. Yet I have heard of a 
five-year-old sighted child who constantly hid from 
The neighborhood usually came 
As time 


his blind mother. 
to her rescue by finding the child for her. 

went on, the problem became more serious. 
when she called the boy and he did not answer, she 
gave away the ice cream he would have enjoyed. 


Once, 
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Then she repeated this procedure until he learned 
that he was giving up too much by not answering. 
Consideration for his mother developed later. 

True, a baby and his blind mother may have some 
difficulties. A child may get his spinach into his 
‘ars instead of his mouth, but as time goes on he 
begins to co-operate, especially after he understands 
that his mother is sightless. 

In order to take good care of her future children 
more easily, a blind girl needs a course in child de- 
velopment. We are not offering this course at the 
Minnesota Braille and Sight Saving School now, but 
we hope to have one in the future. 

Our school has an unusual record. 
25 vears, 87 per cent of our graduates have become 
In this figure, we have counted 
Home economics has 


In a period of 


self-supporting. 
the girls who are married. 
helped make these blind homemakers independent. 

A growing independence is shown in the way the 
cooking class and the sewing class entertain at a tea 
and style show each spring. Their guests include 
women faculty members and wives of men faculty 
members. For the fashion show, there is organ mu- 
sic and a student announcer. The models wear 
dresses, hats, pajamas, suits, and children’s clothes 
made by the high school girls. Some. models dis- 
play renovated clothes the girls have made. All 
cookies and cakes have been made by the cooking 


class. 


Sewing Problems Mastered 


How can the girls sew straight? 
machine guide; hems of dresses are put in with card- 
board gauges; tailors’ tacks are put in by touching 
the tiny holes and making the tack. Partially 
sighted girls like bright-colored basting thread 

Our sewing room is equipped with two machines, 
one an electric and the other a pedal machine. The 
greatest sewing problem a blind girl has is not in 
sewing straight but in cutting and assembling her 


We use a sewing 
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dress. With partial sight, a girl can make a dress 
independently; but the sightless need help in cutting 
and in joining sleeves to the dress and skirt to waist. 

My objective is to have each girl in the sewing 
class keep two projects going. In class, she may be 
making a dress for herself, for in this assignment she 
needs an instructor’s help. In the dormitory, she 
has some sewing that needs little or no supervision. 
Quilt making is just such an outside project. Using 
scraps from old dresses, a girl sews her quilt blocks 
together by hand. She learns to take small stitches 
and to make uniform seams. 

The smaller children have their sewing responsi- 
bilities too. Each child in the classroom has her own 
drawer which she is to keep neat. When she opens 
this drawer and takes out her work, she may pull 
out a toy made of yarn, if she is a first, second, or 
third grader. The children like to make these toys 
and do not realize how much they are increasing 
their finger dexterity in doing so. Materials other 
than yarn may be used. Once, from the sheepskin 
lining of a worn-out overcoat, the girls made attrac- 
tive teddy bears. Probably the most important 
factor in this work is that the child makes the article 
independently. 

Self-confidence that comes from accomplishment is 
also gained from making hot-dish mats or pot holders 
on frames. We always have to remind the girls to 
use extra caution in carrying the frames; the nails 
on them must always be carried toward the body so 
that other students will not be injured. 

Because of fear of possible dangers, many mothers 
of sightless children do not let them do any house- 
work. This attitude is entirely wrong. A sightless 
child should be allowed to explore the house and to 
make discoveries within reason, but he should be 
taught how to watch for dangers. 


Cooking in the Dark 


Cooking in the dark may seem like a hazardous 
occupation, but our girls become skilled at preparing 
meals. The cooking course, added three years ago 
to our curriculum, is offered to each girl during her 
senior year in high school, or earlier if she must leave 
school. 

If you looked into the kitchen, you would see a 
room planned to be like an ordinary kitchen in an 
average home. You might see four girls listening as 
I dictate recipes; they copy the recipes in Braille. 
As they start to work, they identify the food prod- 
ucts by labels written in Braille and attached by 
scotch tape. The food materials are those which 
they are likely to use in their own homes. 

How ‘Jo they cook? They learn to make use of 
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hearing and touch. They can hear the boiling of 
water. It is safer, I tell them, to put the right 
amount of water into the kettle, let it start boiling, 
and then drop the vegetables into it than to try to 
pour boiling water over the vegetables. It is also 
better to put the frying pan on the burner and then 
light the stove. By the odor, they can judge when 
the pan is getting hot. Frying meat can be tested 
by a quick jab with one finger. Raw meat is soft 
and slippery; cooked meat is firm. 

For our smartest way of frying eggs, we cut the 
tops and bottoms out of pineapple cans. We grease 
the edges of the tins and grease a frying pan, place 
the tins in the pan, break the eggs into the tins, and 
let them fry, covered. The finger is a guide as to 
when the eggs are done. 

Modern gadgets help the sightless in cooking and 
prevent accidents. One example is the potato peeler. 
Another useful gadget is an automatic pancake 
turner, which is sold by the American Foundation 
for the Blind. The blind girl has only to find the 
pancake in the frying pan and press the handles of 
the pancake turner together, and she can flip the 
pancake over. 

To make well-shaped pancakes, we pour the batter 
from cream pitchers. Pouring from a pitcher is not 
so difficult as handling a tablespoon with batter in it. 


Mixing and Measuring 

Mixing and measuring offer some problems but 
none which cannot be solved. It is not hard to 
measure a cup of liquid, but one-fourth or one-half 
cup is another matter. Our girls measure these 
fractions by the equivalent tablespoonfuls. To 
measure level spoonfuls of liquid, I tell them, it is 
easier to put some of the liquid into a bowl and dip 
it out. For measurement of flavorings, they use 
eyedroppers. Braille watches tell them when the 
cake is finished. 

Cooking done by the blind is very good cooking 
because measurements must be accurate. I always 
expect flaky, tender pie crusts because my students 
have a delicate, sensitive sense of touch. 

When meals are served, the blind girl always has 
a special place for each food. Thus, she is able to 
pick up the dish and hand it to the guests. 

My work keeps me busy for eleven months of the 
year. After the regular nine-month school term, | 
teach for two months in the summer school such sub- 
jects as sewing and basketry and assist the house- 
mother. There is much to be done. 

In my classes, I never let a student say, “I can’t.” 
We always say, “I'll try; I’ll do my best; and with 
God’s help, I will win.” 


aS 
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The Alaskan Eskimo and the White Man’s Diet 


Miss Heller, who is nutrition consultant for the Alaska 
Department of Health, was one of the nutrition team 
whose survey she describes in this article. The study 
was made under a grant from the United States Public 
Health Service and funds from the Alaska Department 
of Health. 


N understanding and appreciation of racial 
foods and food patterns is of practical inter- 
est and concern to nutritionists working in 

Alaska. A third of the population is made up of 
natives of the Indiar® Aleut, and Eskimo races. 
Too often, nutritionists of the past and other health 
workers have expended untold energy trying to make 
people fit into our own dietary pattern. Because of 
our increased knowledge of nutrition, we now suggest 
changes with much more caution and only those 
changes based on the needs—nutritional, economical, 
and psychological—of the people with whom we work. 

In 1947, the Alaska Department of Health sent 
a nutrition survey team into Arctic Alaska in order 
to study the nutritional status of the Eskimo, 
the possible relationship of nutrition to certain re- 
current eye conditions, and the present dietary 
habits of the Eskimo. The Eskimo, according to 
ethnologists and historians, had made a remarkable 
adjustment to a very rigorous way of life. Some of 
his foods and food habits offended the more sophisti- 
cated tastes of the civilized white man; but early ex- 
plorers did not fail to observe and record that the 
Eskimo, although short in stature, apparently en- 
joyed good health. Two main characteristics were 
his remarkable stamina and excellent teeth. These 
same explorers would be shocked today at the change 
among these people. Diseases like tuberculosis and 
dental decay are so widespread that they constitute 
major public health problems. 

What factors are responsible for these changes? 
The hygiene of the Eskimo is probably no worse than 
it has ever been. He has, however, been exposed to 
new diseases which breed and cause havoc under the 
crowded conditions of his living. His food habits 
have changed. Formerly he had a diet limited in 
variety, it is true, but high in nutritive value. It 
was essentially a high-protein, high-fat diet with very 
little carbohydrate. Since the Eskimo ate almost 
the entire animal body, including the liver, heart, 
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and other organs, he apparently obtained sufficient 
vitamins to meet his needs. Food shortage due to 
poor hunting was probably the biggest threat to his 
nutrition. Today, the changes in his food pattern 
constitute a threat of equal proportion. 


Ascorbic Acid Shortage 


Six Eskimo villages were visited by the nutrition 
team. Over 1,000 diet records were collected. 
These 24-hour diet records have known limitations of 
interpretation; but, when collected from a large group 
of people of similar food habits, they do give a fair 
idea of the group-eating pattern. They also give a 
picture of the diet pattern of the group for the time 
of the year in which the records were collected, in- 
cluding obvious shortages in the dietary. For in- 
stance, in an analysis of 479 records collected from 
four of the villages visited, ascorbic acid was the most 
consistent dietary shortage. In each group, 66 to 
100 per cent of the subjects ingested less than 50 per 
cent of the ascorbic acid recommended by the 
National Research Council. Many had no obvious 
source of ascorbic acid. The plasma ascorbic acid 
findings, as determined by Dr. John R. Totter, the 
biochemist with the team, were interesting in the 
light of these diet record findings. Of 117 plasma 
ascorbic acid determinations, 96 were rated poor 
(under 0.4 mg per 100 ml) and 30 of these were of 
zero value; 16 were rated fair (0.4 to 0.7 mg per 100 
ml); 1, good (0.8 to 0.9 mg per 100 ml); and 4, ex- 
cellent (1.0 mg or more per 100 ml). The medical 
nutritionist, Dr. C. F. Shukers, did not observe a 
single case of scurvy. Gingivitis was observed, but 
it was difficult to ascertain whether it might have 
been caused by ascorbic acid shortage or by poor 
dental hygiene. 

Regardless of the final interpretation of these find- 
ings, it is obvious that ascorbic acid nutrition can be 
improved among these people. The Arctic was 
found to contain several rather rich sources of vita- 
min C. Willow buds and tender young leaves 
(Salix pulchra), eaten by many Eskimos, were found 
to contain 544 mg ascorbic acid per 100 grams; sour 
dock (Rumex arctica) 420 mg; scurvy grass (Coch- 
learia officinalis) 175 mg; fireweed shoots (Epilobium 
angustifolium) 315 mg. These greens, relished by 
the Eskimo, are used in fairly large quantities by 
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some groups of Eskimos, who store considerable 
amounts for winter use. Others, however, do not 
use them in sufficient amounts, even though they 
may be equally available. 

Several samples of cloudberries (Rubus chamae- 
morus) which had been stored all winter were tested 
for their ascorbic acid content. The values ranged 
from 0 to 178 mg with an average of 90 mg per 100 
grams of berries. The samples with zero value were 
those. that had been allowed to ferment and become 
moldy, a common practice among some Eskimos; 
those with high values had been stored in an ice 
cellar where they had been kept frozen. A study of 
present methods of handling and storing foods is 
worthy of investigation. Any suggested changes 
should be based not only on scientific findings but 
also on their practicality and possibility of achieve- 
ment in the present Eskimo economy. 


Other Dietary Changes 


As was expected, the protein in the diet in most 
cases was adequate according to National Research 
Council standards. Women and adolescents, two 
groups most in need of adequate protein nutrition, 
however, had the poorest diets in this respect. Ex- 
cept for a portion of the adult male population, the 
protein content of the diet is probably not so high 
today as it was under the old dietary regime. In 
the present Eskimo dietary, about 41 to 463 per cent 
of the calories are from carbohydrates. Formerly, 
these calories were obtained from fats and proteins. 
R. A. McCance and his co-workers have suggested 
that the good dentition of the Eskimo was probably 
due to the high protein content of his diet, that such 
a diet favored good calcium absorption. Could it be 
that the present dental situation among the Eskimos 
is due to a change in the protein content of their diet 
as well as to a too liberal ingestion of sugars and can- 
dies? Shukers, in his physical inspection of 247 na- 
tives at Unalakleet, found that 119, or 48 per cent, 
had lost either one-fourth of their teeth or had more 
than four cavities each. 

The iron intake appeared adequate except for 
adolescents and women. The adequacy of the iron 
intake seems to be related to the meat intake. Kot- 
zebue, a native village with almost continuous con- 
tact with the white man, had drifted the farthest 
from the old food pattern. It also had the poorest 
dietary ratings, including iron intakes. 

Sometimes we oversell certain foods in our own 
dietary to the natives. This is what happened in one 
village where two cases of milk anemia were ob- 
served. Milk has high-quality protein, calcium, and 
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riboflavin values; but it will not supply all the iron 
needed by a growing infant. 

Vitamin A was one of the most variable items in 
the daily diet. There are, however, some excellent 
sources of this vitamin among native foods. Seal 
liver, a real delicacy and considered so by white men 
who have eaten it, was found to contain 75,200 IU vi- 
tamin A per 100 grams; tomcod liver, 12,210 IU; 
seal oil, 7,000 IU. The wild edible greens are ex- 
cellent sources of carotene, the pro-vitamin A. Sal- 
mon, when it is used almost daily, as it is in many 
Eskimo villages, contributes significant amounts of 
vitamin A. But here again is evidence of a changing 
food pattern. Too often the livers of fishes and ani- 
mals, once eaten with relish, are no longer used in the 
quantities formerly used. They are thrown to the 
dogs. It reminds one of the difference in attitude 
toward “lights”? among immigrants to this country 
and among their first- and* second-generation de- 
scendants. 


Conclusions 

The Eskimo diet contains many foods rich in vita- 
mins and other nutrients. These foods when used 
in the old pattern of eating apparently supplied suffi- 
cient nutrients to insure reasonably good health, 
physical stamina, good dentition, and bone develop- 
ment. Because of the impact of the white man’s 
culture, the Eskimo dietary pattern has undergone 
many changes in recent years. New foods, largely 
carbohydrate foods, are replacing the traditional 
high-fat, high-protein foods. Along with this change 
in the dietary pattern has been a change in physical 
well-being. Lowered resistance to diseases such as 
tuberculosis and dental decay constitutes serious 
public health problems. 

A study of the present dietary reveals that women 
and adolescents have the poorest diets, that ascorbic 
acid shortage is widespread, that vitamin A is often 
dangerously low in the diet, that the protein-fat- 
carbohydrate ratio has undergone considerable 
change. 

Our nutrition teaching job seems to be threefold. 
First, where the Eskimo is still living in his native hab- 
itat, we must encourage a return to a more adequate 
use of available native food supplies. Second, since 
the use of white man’s foods seems to be inevitable 
because of the constant contact of the two cultures, 
we must help the native select and use the more 
highly nutritious of our foods. Third, we must 
direct our teaching so that the more vulnerable 
groups within the population will achieve better 
diets. These groups are the growing child, the ado- 
lescent, and women in the reproductive age. 
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What the Consumer Should Know about Bread 


Dr. McCay is a professor of nutrition in the ‘New York 
State College of Agriculture at Cornell University. 
His special training was in physiological chemistry. 
His post-doctoral research includes two years at Yale 
University as a National Research Fellow and three 
years in the Navy in charge of food and nutrition re- 
search. 


UR baker in Ithaca, New York, is providing 

us with a quality bread. This means it has 

a better taste than any other bread sold in 

our community and a much superior nutritive value. 

The ingredients used in this bread and their cost in 

January 1949 are shown in table 1. This baker is a 

small operator and hence pays more for his ingre- 

dients. From the mix shown in this table, he gets 

from 140 to 150 loaves of bread because he prefers to 
err on the side of overweight in his pound loaves. 

The reason this baker wants to have his error in 
favor of the consumer is that his bread is retailed by 
the co-operative store at a premium price of 20 cents 
per pound. ‘The store collects only its usual margin 
of three and a half cents per loaf so that the baker 
may make a living wage. The store has had little 
objection to this higher price because customers can 
always purchase commercial breads at the usual 
prices on an adjoining counter. 

Every loaf of bread carries a slip showing the 
amounts of the ingredients used. The baker is 
honest and needs no checking; but as he buys his soy 
and unbleached flour through the store that sells his 
bread, checking would not be difficult. 


TABLE 1 
Ingredients and cost of Ithaca baker’s bread 


QUANTITY OF INGREDIENTS USED IN THE MIX | COST 


100 lb unbleached flour containing 2 per cent 


6 lb nonfat dry milk solids... .. ............ | 1.02 
6 Ib high-fat soy flour | 

Total cost of the mix .... ; .| $10.43 
Cost per pound loaf of bread .............. | $0.072 


CLIVE M. McCAY 


The nutritive value of this bread has been tested 
in the animal nutrition laboratories of Cornell. This 
bread has been compared with local commercial 
breads that, according to claim, are made with as 
much as 3 per cent nonfat dry milk solids. Tests 
were run upon young growing rats, starting shortly 
after their weaning. All rats were fed 10 per cent of 
either butter or margarine with their bread. 

No local bread permitted any more than slight 
growth of rats. The special bread of table 1 per- 
mitted very good growth, although this growth was 
not maximum. After the local breads had been sup- 
plemented with 10 per cent of dried brewers’ yeast, 
they were again fed to rats. Excellent growth was 
produced in every case, except that this yeast supple- 
ment added little to the bread of table 1. 

A second trial (table 2) was then run, in which four 
local breads were used in comparison with a bread 
baked from a formula including 6 per cent high-fat 
soy flour and 8 per cent nonfat dry milk solids. The 
results were essentially the same except that the soy- 
milk bread was slightly inferior to that containing 
2 per cent wheat germ and yielded some evidence of 
improvement from the supplement of yeast. 

These data indicate that a community can have a 
bread of high nutritive value if the consumer insists 
and if the housewife is willing to make the production 
of such bread profitable for her baker. 


Is Bread of High Nutritive Value Desirable? 


A century ago, Sylvester Graham stumped the 
nation in attempts to impress upon housewives the 


TABLE 2 
Gain in weight during 6 weeks shown by growing rats fed four 
Ithaca commercial breads in comparison with a soy (6 per 
cent)—milk (8 per cent) bread and with breads supplemented 
with 10 per cent dry brewers’ yeast 


GAIN IN WEIGHT ON VARIOUS BREADS WHEN 
SUPPLEMENTED 
VARIETY OF BREAD 


| By 10 Per Cent Mar- | Plus 10 Per Cent 


garine Yeast 

| grams grams 
ee | 29 (4)* 110 (2) 
PEP... 16 (4)* 104 (2) 
ITAL.. 48 (4)* 94 (2) 
WOOL . 27 (4)* 115 (2) 


SOY-MILK... 67 (10)* 128 (2) 


* Number in parentheses indicates number of rats used. 
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importance of high-quality bread to their families’ 
health. Today, poor Sylvester would probably roll 
his lean bones over in his long grave if he realized how 
little attention the average housewife pays to the nu- 
tritive value of the bread she buys. 

A century has elapsed since Graham’s era. Our 
age boasts of its great progress in nutrition, but few 
people claim that the bread of today is better than 
that known to Graham. 

The decline in the relative importance of bread as 
a national food has been well recognized since the be- 
ginning of our century. The present Naval ration 
illustrates this decline since this ration was estab- 
lished about half a century ago. This ration was 
based upon foods consumed during trial voyages. 
The bread allowance in the Naval ration was fixed at 
12 ounces. Today the typical man in the Navy eats 
five and a half ounces of bread per day. This 
amount is very close to the average consumed by the 
civilian population. 

The decrease in the use of bread has many causes. 
People have increased their consumption of milk and 
vegetables. Part of the decline, however, is due to 
the low regard for bread as a basic food. 

In spite of the shrinking use of bread, it still pro- 
vides a substantial fraction of the nation’s nutrients 
since cereals provide more than one fourth of the 
average person’s calories and proteins. 

Nutritionists hold opposing points of view in re- 
gard to the desirability of improving the quality of 
bread. One group believes that little attention 
should be paid to its nutritive value. They feel that 
educational efforts should be concentrated on the rest 
of the diet, since bread seldom serves as a sole item of 
the diet. 

Another group believes that bread should be made 
as complete in its nutritive value as modern science 
will permit. They believe this because bread occu- 
pies a place of special importance in the diets of 
children and older adults. Much of our national 
strength depends upon the health of these two 
groups. 

Since it is very difficult to place responsibility for 
national health upon any one factor or foodstuff, no 
one can estimate the importance of bread. It is evi- 
dent, however, that if we depreciate each of our food- 
stuffs in the interest of profits for special groups, the 
nation must ultimately fail. 

Bread has undoubtedly suffered an additional set- 
back in national confidence during the past two years 
because of the discoveries that flour treated with 
nitrogen trichloride produces convulsions in dogs. 
After a quarter of a century of treatment with this 
chemical to condition the gluten in flour, its use is to 
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be made illegal in the United States after August 1, 
1949. In its place will be allowed other chemicals, 
such as benzoyl peroxide, alum, and chlorine dioxide. 

The housewife may well ask why such compounds 
are allowed in her bread. The real answer is that the 
housewife has little to say about the matter and few 
women even know that such chemicals are used in 
flour. The industries insist upon these compounds 
to serve in conditioning the gluten so that flour can 
be worked uniformly in modern baking machinery. 
Furthermore, many flours can be used that would 
present special problems if untreated. 

The use of these compounds could be avoided 
largely by storage of flour for two or more weeks, but 
millers do not like to store flour. Such a procedure 
requires space, ties up working capital, and gives 
more time for injury by rodents. 

It has been reported that vitamin C has been used 
for the conditioning of flour in Switzerland but that 
its use adds substantially to the expense. 

A century ago, alum was the chief chemical put 
into flour, and its use caused much concern. Copper 
sulfate was also used to a limited extent. At 
that time, these chemicals were put into flour because 
unscrupulous bakers could then use spoiled flours 
that had molded badly. A few bakers in the United 
States today refuse to use any flour that has been 
treated with chemical conditioners. 


Factors Hindering Improvement of Bread 


The most important factor preventing the im- 
provement of bread today is probably the lack of 
any means that can be applied by the housewife for 
judging the nutritive value of bread. As a result, a 
certain baker’s bread is bought because it is soft, 
sliced, and wrapped, or because the housewife has 
seen a blimp in the sky bearing its name. None of 
these criteria has any relationship to the function of 
bread for the body. 

Few farmers in our area would consider buying cow 
feed as their wives buy bread. Most of the feed sold 
in our area carries a statement on every bag that 
gives the exact per cent of ingredients mixed together 
to make the feed. This is called an open-formula 
feed. When the housewife is able to purchase open- 
formula bread, she will have one means of judging 
quality in this important food. 

Every bread wrapper should carry such a formula, 
since bread is an important food for the low-income 
group, who can least afford to waste their meager 
funds on low-quality baked goods. 

Furthermore, every loaf of bread should state its 
content of essential nutrients in terms of protein, cal- 
cium, vitamins, and other ingredients. The house- 
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wife is certainly no less intelligent than her husband, 
who feeds cows. The bag of cow feed carries these 
values for such well-known constituents as protein 
and calcium. 

These matters have been given scant considera- 
tion at the past bread hearings in Washington. The 
subject of greatest debate concerned the use of so- 
called softeners. SSome chemical companies have de- 
veloped compounds that will keep bread softer for 
longer periods. Some also claim greater loaf volume. 
One group has opposed these on the grounds that 
they provide another means of selling the housewife 
old bread that is still soft. Another has claimed that 
these softeners prevent waste. 

Little is known about the effect of these softeners 
on the human body, but any substances that have 
such profound effects upon the constituents of bread 
may well affect the intestinal wall. Time and sci- 
ence will tell, but damage may be done in the inter- 
vening years. 


Better Bread for Mental Hospitals 


The program of providing better bread for more 
than 90,000 patients in the mental hospitals of New 
York State has provided inspiration in many areas. 
Therefore, a brief review of this development may be 
of widespread use. 

The program for better bread was initiated by the 
Commissioner of Mental Hygiene, Dr. F. MacCurdy 
and his chief dietitian, Katharine Flack, because they 
realized that their patients ate about 50 per cent 
more bread than the average person. They deter- 
mined that this bread should be as complete a food as 
possible. To achieve this better bread, they planned 
to incorporate 6 per cent high-fat soy flour and 8 
per cent nonfat dry milk solids. The technological 
difficulties in the production of such bread in in- 
stitutional bakeries were resolved through assistance 
of the research division of the American Dry Milk 
Institute and their baking specialist, J. A. Silva, Jr. 

Teaching bakers new formulas, purchasing special 
items such as soy flour and dry milk solids through 
state channels, and getting co-operation in 27 insti- 
tutions were not easy hurdles, but the new bread be- 
‘ame a reality in 1948. Today, mental patients re- 
ceive a bread of much higher nutritive value than do 
their relatives who buy their own. Not only was 
this improved bread put into production, but the 
added cost was offset by a program of better utiliza- 
tion of meat fats in the hospitals. 

A similar program is needed to provide better 
bread for school lunches, and work is now under way 
on such a project in the school lunch recipe develop- 
ment laboratory of the Bureau of Human Nutrition 
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and Home Economics at the Agricultural Research 
Center, Beltsville, Maryland. 


Bread as a Carrier of Special Foodstuffs 


Throughout history, it has taken many decades 
and even centuries to introduce a new but valuable 
foodstuff. The potato required more than a century 
for coming into extensive use. Only a half century 
ago, the tomato was still questioned in Europe. We 
can test a foodstuff such as dry yeast or soy flour 
thoroughly in our nutrition laboratories, but its use 
in human food is very slow. Today, such valuable 
products as wheat germ, corn germ, and yeast are 
largely dissipated into animal feeds. 

Bread affords a superb medium for the distribution 
of these special protein concentrates. In Ithaca, be- 
‘sause of the activity of nutritionists, such products 
as dry brewers’ yeast, wheat germ, and nonfat dry 
milk solids are sold in the grocery store like sugar; 
but in most communities the housewife cannot pur- 
chase such products. 

These valuable foodstuffs are readily available to 
the baker. Furthermore, he can buy them at whole- 
sale prices and pass this saving on to the housewife. 
The difference in cost between a very poor bread and 
one of very high nutritive value ranges between one- 
half and one cent per pound loaf. Even those fami- 
lies with the lowest incomes are justified in such an 
additional expenditure because there are no cheaper 
proteins than these concentrates from primary foods. 
Man may not wish to live by bread alone, but he can 
almost do so if the bread is made in accord with 
modern nutritional knowledge. 


Conclusions 


Bread can be given increased nutritive value at an 
additional cost of less than one cent per pound for the 
extra ingredients. 

Bread can serve as a useful means of making avail- 
able to the housewife primary protein concentrates 
such as soy flour, nonfat dry milk solids, dry yeast, 
wheat germ, corn germ, and dry whey. 

In order to make the selection of high-quality 
breads possible for the housewife, every wrapper 
should state (a) the amount of each ingredient used 
in making the bread formula, (b) the nutrients con- 
tained in each pound of bread, and (c) the chemicals 
used by the miller in treating flour or by the baker 
in making bread. 

The experience of the New York Department of 
Mental Hygiene in producing bread of high nutritive 
value for all patients indicates what can be achieved 
by determined and enlightened leadership. 
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Family Life Research for the Home Economist 


Mrs. Tate, who is head of the home economics depart- 
ment at Virginia Polytechnic Institute, holds BS and 
MS degrees from Kansas State College and a PhD from 
Cornell University. The paper on which this article 
is based was presented at the 1948 meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. 


N attempt to define that part of the family 
life research field which belongs peculiarly 
to the home economist brings several ques- 

tions. First, what research or knowledge is avail- 
able already in the field of the family upon which 
home economists may draw? Second, what are the 
areas or problems where additional scientific informa- 
tion is needed for the furtherance of satisfactory 
family life? Third, to what areas is the home econo- 
mist already contributing? Fourth, in which of the 
problems on which information is needed is the home 
economist especially qualified to seek the answers? 

It is not within the scope of this report to handle 
in detail the questions raised under one and two. 
There are several articles in the published literature 
on the present status and future needs of family life 
research, although they consider only sketchily the 
special interests of home economics. 

The area of family life in which the’most_informa- 
tion is available at present concerns the vital statis- 
tics of the family, or the trends in family life. Much 
of this work has been done by the sociologist and tells 
fairly well the direction in which the family is going 
statistically. The rise and fall of the birthrate, size 
of the family, ages at marriage, marriage rates, 
family breakdown, functions of the family, and the 
factors associated with these phenomena have been 
dealt with in considerable detail. 

Studies in mate selection have been carried on by 
the psychologist and sociologist. These have dealt 
with characteristics of satisfactory mates and factors 
associated with satisfactory mate selection. Studies 
designed to furnish information for predicting success 
and failure in marriage have been begun and promise 
interesting research avenues for the sociologist and 
psychologist in the future. 

The growth and development of the child has for 
many years been an area of research for the psychol- 
ogist, biologist, and home economist. In the future, 
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it seems that the home economist will have an in- 
creasing contribution to make in this field. 

Family conflicts, crises, and accommodations, such 
as breaking of families by divorce, death, and deser- 
tion, effects of depression or sudden socioeconomic 
changes upon the family, sudden change in the role 
of family members or conflicts in the roles have been 
explored by the psychologist, psychiatrist, and soci- 
ologist. 

Studies on the interpersonal interaction within the 
family are engaging the interest of the sociologists, 
but most of the work to date in this area has been 
done by the psychoanalysts and psychiatrists. This 
work has been concerned primarily with the emo- 
tional interaction among family members. Much 
information is needed on the patterns of interaction 
within the family and how these patterns build up, 
as well as what they do to the personalities within 
the family group. In this field the psychoanalyst, 
the psychiatrist, and the sociologist will be joined 
more and more by the home economist. 

The economics and spending habits of families 
have been studied in some detail by the home econ- 
omist, the economist, and the sociologist, and con- 
siderable information is available on family incomes 
and expenditures in the United States. 

Family food habits, as well as housing preferences, 
have entered the field of exploration and are engaging 
the interest of home economists, sociologists, and 
psychologists. 

A complete survey of research would need to in- 
clude other areas of marriage and family life, but 
this brief summary gives a bird’s-eye view of what 
has been and is being done in family life research. 

When one considers where the home economist 
comes into the picture of family life research, he 
must be ever mindful that all of the above mentioned 
disciplines will continue and probably will intensify 
their research efforts in the field of family life. In 
many phases of family life, they have been doing 
research longer than the home economist; they have 
developed and have tested techniques for research 
in the areas where they are working; they have de- 
veloped special fields of concentration. One may ask 
then, is there any need for the home economist to go 
further into this field? It is the contention of this 
paper that there is an area of family life research for 
which home economics is peculiarly fitted and for 
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which the other disciplines are less well fitted. If 
this contention can be established, then it is impera- 
tive that the home economist assume her responsibil- 
ity for family life research. 

Traditionally, home economics as a professional 
field has concerned itself with (a) the training of men 
and women for homemaking; (b) meeting the fam- 
ily’s needs in the fields of food, clothing, and shelter; 
(c) the managing of time, money, and other resources 
of the family in the home; and (d) child care and 
training. If these are the special domain of the 
home economist, what family life research appears 
the obligation of home economics? 

If one lets his imagination run, there are many 
areas in which research is needed to further the 
interests of the family as it lives in its home; but 
there are certain areas where little if any research 
has been done to date, areas in which the home econ- 
omist should take the lead. Examples of these 
areas where the home economist should assume lead- 
ership follow. 


Study of the Homemaker 


The first area of family life research which needs 
the leadership of the home economist is the study of 
the homemaker. When one realizes that there are 
probably 25 to 26 million homemakers in the United 
States who are shaping the destiny of the American 
home and that as a group very little published infor- 
mation is available on them, one may visualize some 
of the research opportunities within the grasp of the 
home economist. The few studies available on 
homemakers are limited, in general, to use of time 
studies and to the characteristics of homemakers 
who participate in extension programs. 

1. Very little is known of the needs, or problems, and 
the interests of homemakers. What are the basic 
needs or problems being faced by homemakers as 
a group? How do these problems and interests 
compare with those of homemakers of the past? 
What factors tend to associate themselves with 
certain patterns of needs or interests? What are 
the differences in the needs and interests of the 
rural homemaker as compared with those of the 
city homemaker? How do these needs and in- 
terests vary for different occupational and socio- 
economic groups, educational status, or religious 
backgrounds; for families established during the 
war as compared to those established earlier? Are 
needs and interests influenced by size of family 
and training and age of the homemaker? 

2. Studies of how homemakers function in family 
life are needed. How does the homemaker arrive 
at the way she carries on her homemaking activi- 
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ties, her values relative to homemaking? How 
does she discharge her responsibilities as a wife, 
a mother, a manager, a companion, a human be- 
ing who has personal needs and wishes? What 
factors are associated with different functioning 
patterns of the homemaker? What effect do the 
different functioning patterns have upon satis- 
factory family relationships? 

3. What are the characteristics of the 27 plus million 
homemakers in the United States as to education, 
health, personal adjustment, training for job, 
arming capacity, activities in the community, 
work load, religious beliefs and activities, sex 
activities and problems? No doubt there is much 
additional information that home economists need 
about homemakers, but the complete exploration 
of the above-mentioned problems would take sev- 
eral lifetimes. 


How Homemaking Activities Are Carried On 


The second need for the home economist in this 
research is in descriptive studies of how the various 
homemaking activities are carried on in the home. 
We have much more knowledge of how the mother 
pig runs her household and cares for her young than 
we have concerning the human mother. How are 
the activities associated with child care, feeding the 
family, clothing the family, care of family members 
in health and sickness, housing the family, and care 
of the house and its equipment carried on in the fam- 
ilies of the United States? How are the patterns for 
carrying out these activities influenced by socio- 
economic status, geographical location, religious 
affiliation, education and training of homemakers, 
rural or urban habitat, health of homemakers, occu- 
pation of breadwinner, homemaker working outside 
the home? Are certain patterns for carrying out 
household activities in family living more often asso- 
ciated with successful family life than are others? 

In the field of home economics, we have for years 
been training men and women to carry on these 
household activities with little knowledge of the 
differences in the ways they are carried on in Ameri- 
can families and the relative value for successful 
family living of these different methods. It is the 
writer’s belief that many of the assumptions upon 
which home economists have proceeded in training 
individuals for carrying out the activities in family 
living just referred to might not hold up under reli- 
able scientific scrutiny. 

The home economist could also make a fruitful 
contribution in research in descriptive studies of 
how homemaking practices associated with the feed- 
ing, clothing, and sheltering of the family and care 
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of family members adjust themselves with the ex- 
panding and contracting family. How does the 
homemaker herself adjust to these inevitable changes 
in family size and composition? How is the family 
plant adjusted to take care of the needs of the chang- 
ing family size? How do these adjustments vary 
for socioeconomic groups, geographical locations, 
educational and occupational groups, rural and urban 
groups? Are certain patterns of adjustment more 
often associated with successful living than are 
others? | 

How does the homemaker care for the aged mem- 
bers of the family? How does the presence of aged 
members in the family influence the functioning of 
the homemaker? 


The House and Its Equipment 


The third area which is almost exclusively the field 
of home economics is the study of the physical plant 
of the family; that is, the house, with its equipment 
and surroundings, in relation to satisfactory family 
living. There are several questions for which answers 
are needed. How does family living vary from the 
small to the large house, from the expensively 
equipped to the cheaply equipped house, the house 
with provisions for recreation as compared to that 
with none, the large kitchen where are centered all 
activities from bathing the baby to entertaining the 
preacher and the census taker as compared to the 
so-called small efficient kitchen, the house where all 
children have separate bedrooms and that where 
young children sleep in their parents’ room and are 
cuddled whenever the parent or child desires it, the 
well-developed yard as compared to the small yard? 
Are certain types of family housing patterns more 
often associated with successful family living than 
are others? (It has not been proved that the kitchen 
with a place for everything and the homemaker 
straining to keep everything in its place is more con- 
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ducive to satisfactory family life than a less methodi- 
cal way of living.) 

What satisfactions do families get from certain 
types of houses and housing arrangements? It is 
the humble opinion of the writer that too little is 
known about how families live in houses and use 
space and equipment and the relative value of these 
ways for successful family living. This information 
is needed before much improvement will be made in 
the housing of the family. 


A Good Starting Point 


If the premise of this paper is correct that there 
are three major areas of family living research which 
require the special training and viewpoint of the 
home economist, the next question is: What are the 
specific problems under these three areas where the 
home economist could begin her family life research? 
In area one, a general study of the interests, prob- 
lems, needs, and informational levels of homemakers 
would appear to be a good starting point for the 
home economist. Techniques for gathering data on 
such a problem have already been developed in 
sociology, psychology, and home economics; they 
could easily be adapted and refined for this study. 
The study could be carried on in any one state or as 
a co-operative project among several states. It 
would not require highly specialized training in fam- 
ily life on the part of the research worker. It is one 
in which results could be obtained quickly and should 
point out many problems on which additional infor- 
mation is needed. In view of the generally accepted 
assumption that women are somewhat less well 
satisfied with marriage than men and that many 
young women do not wish to marry and live in rural 
areas, it seems that such a project, if presented cor- 
rectly, might catch the attention and interest of those 
handling the funds for research. 
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Our Professional Debt to Marion Talbot 


Miss Swain, who was president of AHEA from 1930 
to 1932, writes of Dean Talbot from personal acquaint- 
anceship. Her own enthusiastic service to home eco- 
nomics gives her an ideal basis for the evaluation of the 
contributions of those who preceded her in establishing 
high professional standards for home economics. 


ARION Talbot began More Than Lore, her 
story of her life at the University of Chi- 
cago, with these words: 


Life will always be full of adventures as long as human 
perspectives change with age and values vary with ex- 
perience. 


This philosophy led her to fields unusual for women of 
her day—to a new university in what seemed a 
pioneer country to her Boston friends, to designation 
as first dean of women in any university, to the presi- 
dency of Constantinople College for Women when 
she was in her seventies—and it remained with her to 
the end of her more than 90 years. 

The name of Marion Talbot is too little known to 
those working in the field of home economies today. 
Those who study the early years of the Lake Placid 
conferences and the period of Mrs. Ellen H. Richards’ 
active participation in the establishment of the new 
field may realize the contribution which Miss Talbot 
made by her vision of the breadth of interests opened 
and her insistence on high standards of scholarship. 

Marion Talbot was born into a family marked for 
its culture even in Boston. Her father was dean of 
the Medical School of Boston University, and her 
mother, Emily Talbot, was active in all good works 
in Massachusetts. Marion graduated from Welles- 
ley College, earned her bachelor’s and master’s de- 
grees at Boston University, and worked in Mrs. 
Richards’ laboratories at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Then, as did other girls who gradu- 
ated from college in those days, she found herself 
with few ways of using the training and abilities 
which had been developed. Conscious of this need, 
Emily Talbot gathered a group of her daughter’s 
friends and with them formed the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnae (later the American Association of 
University Women). Ellen H. Richards was active 
in the plans for this new organization. Another 
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member of the group was Alice Peloubet, who, as 
Alice Norton, was to be associated with Miss Talbot 
and with home economics for many years. 


First University of Chicago Faculty 


When Dr. Harper was assembling the brilliant 
group which became the first faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Alice Freeman Palmer, former presi- 
dent of Wellesley, was prevailed upon to be in resi- 
dence for 12 weeks each year on condition that her 
friend Marion Talbot should come as the permanent 
incumbent to help organize the life of the women of 
the University and to be a full-time member of the 
faculty. Miss Talbot was appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of sanitary science and dean of women in the 
University Colleges in the late summer of 1892; thus, 
she was part of the University from its beginning to 
the time of her retirement. She had started classes 
in domestic science at Wellesley, giving to seniors a 
three-hour course in house sanitation and dietetics; 
but since there was to be no domestic science at the 
University of Chicago, her courses were included in 
the department of sociology. It is a tribute to her 
and also to Dean Albion W. Small, head of that 
department, that she was welcomed with no con- 
descension and was given full recognition, even to 
being named on the board of editors of the Journal of 
Sociology when it was established. 

In 1900 Alice Peloubet—by now Mrs. Norton— 
became a member of the faculty of the Chicago Insti- 
tute, which was soon merged into the School of Edu- 
cation at the University of Chicago. The group at 
Lake Placid had, in 1899, agreed to adopt the name 
“home economics,” and that was the name Mrs. 
Norton used for the department which was estab- 
lished—perhaps the first in the country to be so desig- 
nated in a college or university. She and Miss 
Talbot continued the association of their Boston 
years and their close connection with Mrs. Richards. 

Early in 1902, Miss Talbot submitted to Dr. 
Harper a plan for a complete department of house- 
hold technology, proposing a staff of instructors, 
laboratory facilities, a practice house, a fellowship 
and scholarships, and possibly a journal. As so 
often happens, funds were not available for so ambi- 
tious a scheme; but the vision that was behind the 
plan can be sensed in the bulletin entitled “Courses 
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in Household Subjects and Related Subjects’’ issued 
that summer. The opening statement reads: 


The University offers special courses dealing with the 
problems of the home and the household. The instruction 
is intended to give men and women, as a means of liberal 
culture, a general view of the place of the household in so- 
ciety, to train men and women for the rational and scientific 
administration of the home as a social unit, and to prepare 
teachers. Fundamental courses* in physics, chemistry, 
physiology, bacteriology, political economy, and the study 
of society are given. 


Those fundamental courses were given by the 
finest members of the faculty, and the students who 
were fortunate enough to be enrolled in them had an 
experience difficult to duplicate. 


Household Administration Department 


In 1904, Dr. Harper gave his approval for the 
establishment of a separate department with the new 
name, household administration. Mrs. Norton was 
made a member of this department; Sophonisba P. 
Breckinridge was made an instructor. She taught 
courses on the legal and economic interests of the 
home, while Miss Talbot retained the sanitary and 
social aspects of the teaching. The name was chosen 
because of the emphasis which was to be placed on 
the effects upon the home of changing conditions in 
industry and society and the need for corresponding 
changes in training for family life. 

No story of Marion Talbot would be complete 
without mention of the friend who shared her work 
and play for so many years. Sophonisba Preston 
Breckinridge was one of the rare women of this 
country. In 1904, she was the first woman to earn 
the degree of doctor of law at the University of Chi- 
cago, and she was connected with that institution 
until her death in July 1948. Miss Breckinridge felt 
that the emphasis in home economics was too much 
on problems of production, while problems of con- 
sumption were becoming more and more pressing. 
With Miss Talbot’s support, she offered a series of 
lectures on theories of consumption which developed 
into the courses on “Organization of the Retail 
Market,” ‘Consumption of Wealth,” “Legal and 
Economic Position of Women,” and others which she 
gave in the department of household administration. 
When members of the Lake Placid group wanted to 
show that work in home economics could command 
academic respect, they cited these courses. Today, 
reading the outlines as given in the Lake Placid re- 
ports, one can realize how great was Miss Breckin- 
ridge’s influence on the teachings of family eco- 
nomics and allied courses. In recent years, Miss 
Breckinridge has been known as a leader in the field of 
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social service and as a promoter of labor and social 
welfare legislation. It is important to remember also 
her contribution to home economics. 


Painstaking Teacher 

Miss Talbot was a fine teacher, painstaking in her 
own preparation, always on the alert for new knowl- 
edge but accepting it only after critical study, never 
appearing before a class with a lecture which had 
been satisfactory the previous quarter but which 
might be enriched by new materials. Careless or in- 
different students might receive cold and entirely 
unfeeling scorn, but no one was more generous with 
praise for work well done. Her seminar courses 
were experiences never to be forgotten. 

To her positions as dean and member of the fac- 
ulty, Miss Talbot added the duties of head of a 
women’s residence hall. In spite of her New Eng- 
land reserve, she was an understanding friend to the 
young women who were privileged to share the gra- 
cious living she was able to achieve in a women’s 
dormitory. The experiences of entertaining guests 
of distinction, of sharing plays and concerts, of taking 
part in conversations at table and before the grate fire 
added much to the academic education the young 
women were acquiring in the classroom. 

Miss Talbot retired from the University of Chicago 
in 1925, but she never lost her keen interest in its ac- 
tivities, and she kept her home nearby for the rest of 
her life. 

Twice Miss Talbot was called to Constantinople 
College for Women. Home economists were already 
interested in this institution, for they had raised 
$6,000 to establish a department of home economics 
there, and Alice Peloubet Norton had begun the 
work. Miss Talbot went to the College as acting 
president for the year 1927-28. When she was urged 
to return in 1931, she consented on condition that she 
was to be president, not acting president, even 
though it was to be for but one year. 

When Miss Talbot was 80, she spoke at the Sunday 
service in Rockefeller Chapel on the University cam- 
pus. Though friends had feared that her frail body 
would be unequal to the task, her voice rang clear, 
and her thoughts spoke as clearly to the minds of 
those who heard her. Her topic was “Making a De- 
cision— Yes or No,”’ and her uncompromising loyalty 
to truth and her impatience with shifty thinking were 
never more clearly shown. It was a challenge to her 
hearers to recognize their beliefs and to have the 
courage to make their decisions in accordance with 
their convictions. Marion Talbot put into words 
that day what her life had exemplified through the 
length of its years. 
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A College Grows Curriculum Conscious 


Mrs. Rust is a professor of home economics education at 
Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied Sci- 
ence. She is well known for her contributions to pro- 
fessional journals and as an author and coauthor of 
textbooks on home economics and family life and of bul- 
letins on home economics teaching. 


HAT a college faculty can participate effec- 

tively in a curriculum study over a period of 

years has been demonstrated at Kansas State 
College, where such an all-college project has been 
under way for nearly six years. Though all schools 
have been involved, the School of Home Economics 
has gone further than the others and, in addition, has 
had a special study of its own, in which every staff 
member has had a significant part. Closely related, 
the two have been carried on concurrently but more 
or less independently of each other. In the College 
study, the concern was with the general education 
part of the curriculums; in the School of Home Eco- 
nomics, with total curriculums. 

Early in the fall of 1943, President Milton S. Eisen- 
hower appointed an all-college committee—‘‘educa- 
tional adjustment’’—to investigate and suggest ways 
of improving the general education part of the College 
curriculums and suitable procedures to be followed. 
The membership of this committee and the subcom- 
mittees appointed later included representatives from 
all of the schools of the College. A few weeks later, 
Dean Margaret Justin named new curriculum com- 
mittees for the School of Home Economics, among 
which was a steering committee. 


Comprehensive Courses Added 


After months of study and investigation, the Col- 
lege faculty adopted the recommendations of the 
‘committee on comprehensive courses’? and thereby 
embarked upon an experiment in which these new 
courses were to be an extensive source of general edu- 
vation in all curriculums in the College. These 
courses were four in number: ‘‘Man’s Physical 
World,” “Biology in Relation to Man,” ‘“‘“Man and 
the Social World,” and “Man and the Cultural 
World.” Each was to carry eight semester-hours 
credit and was to be offered in two 4-semester- 
hour blocks. It is, perhaps, to be regretted that 
a comprehensive course in the area of personal and 
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family living was not included in this basic battery of 
general education courses. The faculty, as a whole, 
however, had not gone far enough for this in its con- 
cept of general education. 

In the incorporation of the comprehensive courses 
into the many and various curriculums of the College, 
a vertical plan has been followed. General educa- 
tion has been regarded as a basic and continuous 
process rather than a basic and finished one, and the 
comprehensive courses are divided among the four 
years rather than confined to the freshman and soph- 
omore years. The location of the comprehensive 
courses in the curriculum has varied, but in only a 
very few cases have these courses been extended over 
less than three years. Some curriculums include all 
four of the comprehensive courses, and some have 
less, though no curriculum is without the require- 
ment of at least one such course. These differences 
are due toa certain provision in theplan. A student 
majoring in a given field represented in a comprehen- 
sive course includes in his curriculum the conven- 
tional required beginning course or courses in this 
field rather than the comprehensive course. Thus, a 
major in social sciences takes economics, sociology, 
and government; a major in chemistry, the basic 
chemistry courses; and likewise, the biology major 
begins with zoology. 

Another change in general education that has affee- 
ted all College curriculums markedly is the offering of 
the required beginning English and speech courses as 
a seven-hour block of closely related courses known 
as “Written and Oral Communications.”’ In accord 
with the comprehensive course idea, this block of 
courses has many of the desirable characteristies of 
these comprehensive courses. 

The development and introduction of the compre- 
hensive courses have met with numerous problems 
and difficulties, and the courses are by no means per- 
fect. All things considered, however, they have been 
surprisingly successful. Obtaining teachers for the 
courses has been one of the most acute problems en- 
countered, for ‘‘the generalists”’ in any field are few in 
number and difficult to find. Most of the teachers 
have had to learn on the job. Textbooks are lacking, 
too; and in some instances it has been necessary for 
selected faculty members to write textual material 
for student use. Also, there has not been complete 
agreement throughout the College in regard to the 
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status of the comprehensive courses as prerequisites 
upon which other courses can be built. On the whole 
though, the attitude of students toward the courses 
has been good, and they have been aware of the great 
amount of study and work involved in developing the 
courses. Many have whole-heartedly accepted the 
idea of the comprehensive courses and believe that, if 
the right procedures are followed, these courses may 
come to be rated among the best offered by the Col- 
lege. Even now, students tend to esteem the courses 
higher after their completion than while they were 
enrolled in them. 

These changes in the area of general education at 
Kansas State College, of course, have had a profound 
effect upon the professional or vocational education 
part of the curriculums, for it isimpossible to work in 
one of these areas without working also in the other. 
Thus curriculums throughout the College have been 
and are still undergoing various and sundry changes 
in both the general and vocational aspects. Faculty 
members are definitely curriculum-minded through- 
out the College, and, among groups of them, conver- 
sation inevitably gets around to some topic related to 
the curriculum. 


Effect on School of Home Economics 


In the School of Home Economics, under the dy- 
namic leadership of Dean Justin, the curriculum 
study has been carried on through staff meetings, 
committee work, and an annual one-week workshop 
in which every staff member has been an active par- 
ticipant. It has been a fundamental part of the pro- 
fessional activities of the home economics faculty and 
will continue so for yet some time. The study can 
also be regarded as an important in-service college 
teacher education program in the School. 

During the first three years, the work was mainly 
concerned with curriculum building. This was also 
the subject of the first two faculty workshops, with 
Ivol Spafford as director and guide. In this period, 
working together, the staff formulated a philosophy 
of home economics, the needs of educated women, 
the objectives of women’s education, the personal 
needs of students that should be met to a significant 
extent by the required home economics core of sub- 
jects, and the objectives of this core in terms of the 
students to be served. Also, a curricular termi- 
nology was adopted for use in the study. When this 
work had been completed, the professional needs of 
students were listed for each professional curriculum 
by the appropriate faculty group and, likewise, the 
objectives. Although the naming of these basic 
steps here requires only a small amount of time and 
space, many weeks and months and much study and 
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work were required to do them. As soon as this 
groundwork was finished, a general study and re- 
vision of all courses was begun, which included both 
the home economics core and professional subjects. 
Though in its sixth year, the project is still unfinished 
and continues with unabated zeal and effort. 

The curriculum changes have been many and 
varied and, in general, have included an almost com- 
plete revamping and reworking of all home economics 
courses. In some instances, courses have been com- 
bined; in others, new ones have been developed. 
There has also been reallocation of courses in the cur- 
riculum. The changes have all definitely strength- 
ened the offerings in various ways, including the en- 
richment of courses, the elimination of nonessential 
and ineffectual subject matter and student learning 
experiences, and a wider use of correlation and fusion 
among courses and integration within courses. A 
majority of these changes were the result of the study 
of the personal and professional needs of the students 
and of effective ways of meeting them. Though not 
all of the recommended and approved curriculum and 
course changes have been carried out, the staff ex- 
pects before too long to have reached the goals set in 
the beginning. 

With the exception of the more technical curricu- 
lums requiring certain specific prerequisites, most of 
the undergraduate curriculums in home economics 
have accepted all four of the comprehensive courses. 
Typical of these is the curricular pattern for those 
preparing to teach home economics. It includes the 
four and uses them as prerequisite or sustaining 
courses for many of the advanced courses in home 
economics. One deviation is made, though, in that 
the students following this curriculum are given a 
choice between the eight-hour course ‘‘Man’s Physi- 
cal World” and 10 hours of general and organic 
chemistry. ‘“‘Biology in Relation to Man,” eight 
hours, takes the place of 12 hours of zoology, physi- 
ology, and microbiology, formerly required of the 
prospective teachers. ‘‘Man and the Social World,”’ 
eight hours, gives them five more hours in this are: 
than they previously had; and ‘‘Man and the Cul- 
tural World” introduces them to practically a new 
field of learning. Transfer students who have al- 
ready completed conventional courses are permitted 
to substitute these for corresponding comprehensive 
courses. 

The School of Home Economics regards a number 
of the home economics courses as part of general edu- 
‘ation, which is in keeping with the objectives of gen- 
eral education as set up by the American Council on 
Education. These courses are ‘“‘Foods I,”’ ‘“‘Elemen- 
tary Design I,” “Design in the Crafts,’ ‘‘Family 
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Finance,” and ‘Family Relationships.’? Thus, the 
lacks of the College general education program in the 
area of personal and family living are made up for 
students in this School. 


Evaluation Is Started 


During the third year of the study, members of the 
School of Home Economics saw that the next step 
was evaluation and that this should be made a part of 
the curriculum-building activities as soon as possible 
and not put off until the curriculums were pro- 
nounced finished. Consequently, the 1946 and 1947 
workshops were given over entirely to evaluation, 
with Benjamin Bloom of the University of Chicago 
as director and guide; and, likewise, the work during 
the two years that followed was mainly in this area. 
The 1948 workshop was again on evaluation but, at 
Dr. Bloom’s suggestion, was carried on as a project of 
the School of Home Economics, under direction of 
Dean Justin and guidance of a steering committee. 

Evaluation in the School of Home Economics is 
well under way, and some excellent work is being 
done, especially in respect to courses. Evaluation, 
as related to curriculums as a whole, however, has 
progressed but little. In the present state of de- 
velopment, the concern is with all of the learning 
products—knowledge, understandings, skills, abili- 
ties, attitudes, and appreciations as expressed in the 
objectives—and how each may be evaluated. Some 
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good instruments are being developed, many of which 
are having a significant part in bringing about de- 
sirable changes in course content and organization 
and also in methods of teaching. Study is also being 
conducted in the area of placement tests with some 
encouraging results. One important goal is to de- 
velop instruments in all of the areas and professional 
fields of home economics that will evaluate other 
learning processes than memorization alone. Evalu- 
ation in the School of Home Economics should still be 
regarded as in its infancy, even though there are 
numerous ideas and plans to be put into action as 
fast as is possible. In the College as a whole, prog- 
ress in evaluation is far behind that of the School of 
Home Economics, though there are indications that a 
beginning will be made before long. 

Just when and where all of these educational ac- 
tivities will end, no one at Kansas State College has 
any idea. In these last years, faculty members have 
truly come a long way in their concepts and tech- 
niques in curriculum building and revision. They 
have learned to think and work together and to share 
ideas and experiences as they have attempted to de- 
velop and change curriculums for the best interests of 
students. Regardless of future outcomes of the 
many changes that have been made, there will be no 
turning back to the old curriculums and ideas associ- 
ated with them, but a going forward on the basis of 
that which has been found excellent. 


Western Hostesses Announced for Annual Meeting 


The California Home Economics Association and the home economics associa- 
tions of neighboring states are eager to have AHEA members who come to the 


San Francisco convention learn to know the western country. 


To help visitors 


locate the spots of greatest interest in these states, a special hospitality commit- 


tee has been appointed. 


The purpose of this committee is not to plan organized 


trips but to send members the information and material they need for making 
their own plans. It is imperative that all AHEA members make plans and res- 
ervations early because June and July are the peak of the tourist season. 

Corris Guy of Los Angeles is acting as western hostess for the convention. 


Write her or the hostess of the state in which you are interested. 


follow: 


Such addresses 


Corris Guy, Director of Home Economics, Helms Bakeries, 8800 Venice Blvd., 


Los Angeles 


Irene McCarthy, Bay Area hostess, Hallmark Testing Service, 4th and Jackson 


Streets, Oakland, California 


Mabel Mullikin, Washington hostess, Centennial Flouring Mills, Central Build- 


ing, Seattle, Washington 


Mrs. Noble Brundage, Oregon hostess, Coos Bay, Oregon 

Veda Strong, New Mexico hostess, State College, Las Cruces, New Mexico 
Norma Sayre, Arizona hostess, 532 E. Moreland, Phoenix, Arizona 
Penelope Rice, Nevada hostess, 1401 North Virginia Street, Reno, Nevada 
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Clothing and Textile Internships in Texas 


Miss Wright, an assistant professor of clothing and 
textiles in Texas Technological College, made this sur- 
vey under a grant of stale funds set aside for research 
by the College. Her study of the potentialities of 
internships for clothing and textile majors in certain 
industries and commercial firms in Texas may suggest 
similar surveys to those interested in apprentice training 
for college graduates in other localities. 


HE establishment of garment factories, 44 
within the east Texas area during the last five 
years, pointed to the need for determining the 
positions women are assuming in these industries. 
The national census figures on the major occupa- 
tional group distribution of employed women raised 
the question of the vocational opportunities within 
these occupational groups for textile and clothing 
majors. A summary of questionnaires in a survey 
made by college clothing and textile instructors of 
the central region of the American Home Economics 
Association in 1946 revealed, as the consensus among 
the heads of departments of clothing and textiles in 
colleges and universities, that one problem was how 
to build contacts with industry and commerce, with 
a view to promoting the establishment of intern or 
apprentice training for senior students and graduates. 
These factors lent impetus to a survey, by the 
author, of industries and commercial establishments 
in Texas which recognize that knowledge obtained in 
textiles and clothing courses furnishes a desirable 
background for an internship program in that specific 
industry. This investigation was conducted by a 
questionnaire, which was sent to 133 firms recom- 
mended by the Chamber of Commerce in 32 Texas 
cities. In conducting this survey, the questionnaire 
was followed by a personal interview, if the personnel 
director indicated an interest in apprentice training 
for college graduates. 


Data Learned from Questionnaires 


Twenty-three firms, or 38.4 per ceit of those firms 
which returned the questionnaire, indicated an in- 
terest in the establishment of on-the-job training for 
college students or graduates. Sixteen of this num- 
ber were retail stores and seven were factories. Nine 
firms in Texas had an internship program in opera- 
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tion, with the length of the training program varying 
from six months to three years. The personnel di- 
rectors of five of these firms stated that their quota 
of internees was filled through co-operation with local 
colleges and distributive education programs. Six 
of the questionnaires which were sent to chain stores 
were given a single response from the head office of 
each of three chain groups. Seven firms indicated 
that there was a possibility of sophomores’ or juniors’ 
being accepted for work experience during the sum- 
mer; four additional firms wished to give this matter 
further consideration. Eight cities in Texas were 
visited for the purpose of personal interviews and 
observation with officials in nine retail stores and 
seven factories. 

Reasons given by some respondents for lack of 
interest in the establishment of an internship pro- 
gram included such opinions as that the organization 
was too small or too new or that the work was un- 
suited to college graduates in textiles and clothing. 
Work was sometimes described as that of a power 
machine operator or detail work in the retail store, 
considered too menial for the student, or as an execu- 
tive position open only to men. A member of a 
national chain store was interested only in men as 
internees for executive positions, because in his or- 
ganization women would not be employed in execu- 
tive capacities other than as heads of departments at 
salaries of $40 per week. 

Joske’s of San Antonio, Neiman-Marcus of Dallas, 
and Foley Brothers Dry Goods Company (known as 
Foley’s) of Houston were the three retail stores which 
have a training program in operation for college 
graduates. Volk’s of Dallas has a “training arrange- 
ment” for men students of North Texas State Col- 
lege. Hemphill-Wells Company of Lubbock has a 
training plan for a few men students of Texas Tech- 
nological College. 

The total number of possible positions open to 
inte-nees in the spring of 1948 was 25, according to 
the questionnaires returned. According to informa- 
tion obtained in interviews with personnel directors 
of stores and factories in June 1948, there were 34 
definite openings for apprentices. Two firms stated 
that there were several openings. Ten firms indi- 
cated in the questionnaire that from one to ten in- 
ternees would be accepted, or an average of 2.3 per 
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organization. The types of work experience in- 
cluded: pattern grading and drafting, selling, buying, 
general overview of each department in store (selling 
and nonselling); alterations, display, interior dis- 
play, combination of window and interior display, 
advertising layouts; duties of sewing machine oper- 
ator and cutter, fashion coordinator, assistant de- 
signer, supervisor, and superintendent ; duties in mail 
order department and testing bureau. 

The list of firms which indicated the possibility 
of accepting trainees included the following retail 
stores: Neiman-Marcus Company, A. Harris and 
Company, and Volk Brothers Company of Dallas; 
Perkins Brothers Company and the J. C. Penney 
Company of Corpus Christi; The White House and 
the J. C. Penney Company of Beaumont; Sakowitz 
Brothers, Levy Brothers Dry Goods Company, Foley 
Brothers Dry Goods Company, and Montgomery 
Ward and Company of Houston; Blackburn 
Brothers, Inc. and Gordon’s Style Shop of Amarillo; 
the J. C. Penney Company of Paris, Tyler, and 
Nacogdoches; Yaring’s of Austin; E. C. Bert and 
Company of Nacogdoches; Joske’s of San Antonio; 
and Hemphill-Wells Company of Lubbock. 

The factories which indicated the acceptance of 
some internees included: New Braunfels Textile 
Mill, Perez Casuals, the Juvenile Manufacturing 
Company, the Texas Infants’ Dress Company of San 
Antonio; the Hawk and Buck Company, Inc. of 
Waco; the L. and L. Manufacturing Company of 
Dallas; Mary Louise Sportswear of Greenville. The 
products of these factories included work clothes, 
women’s and misses’ dresses, slack suits and play 
suits, children’s clothing, and infants’ dresses. The 
New Braunfels Textile Mill, the Hawk and Buck 
Company, Inc. of Waco, and Montgomery Ward and 
Company will employ only men in executive posi- 
tions. The Hawk and Buck Company will employ 
women as operators of power machines in the sum- 
mer. Perez Casuals of San Antonio had accepted 
two graduates as internees in June and had no other 


openings. 


Ideas Concerning Salaries 

The salary range for an internee varied too widely 
fora compilation of data. Salary was said to depend 
on sex, type of work, the individual, number of de- 
signs accepted, or on the salary budget at the time, 
plus the sales of the employee. Following are some 
terms used in describing salary: 60 cents an hour; 
$5 per day; $45 per week for women, slightly higher 
for men; $15 and up—more for a college graduate; 
$100 to $200 per month. No salary quotation was 
made by the majority of directors in interviews, but 
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of those quotations which were made, the average 
was $38 in a range from $35 to $40 per week. Some 
who would make no commitment as to salary stated 
that the salary would be the same as for other new 
employees. A difference of opinion was reflected 
concerning salary. One director thought the col- 
lege graduate should receive a larger salary than the 
employee with only a high school education; whereas, 
another director said the degree made no difference 
because the person with a degree thinks it “smart to 
get out of work.” Another manager stated that his 
company could not afford to pay the salary the 
graduate demanded—$40 per week. 

Interesting viewpoints were expressed regarding 
the establishment of an internship program in the 
factory. At the Page Boy Manufacturing Company, 
a garment factory where an apprentice to the pat- 
tern grader and a designer were needed, the opinion 
was offered that the college student knows nothing 
about factory methods and, in order to learn them, 
must work from the ground up or take a course under 
a factory-trained grader and designer. At both the 
Juvenile Manufacturing Company and Perez Cas- 
uals, it was stated that the garment industry was 
rapidly becoming more scientific. Two recently 
created positions at the latter factory included: an 
apprentice to the stockkeeper and buyer of fabrics 
and trimmings, and a person for job analysis and 
production. In each instance, a college graduate 
was chosen because that person could be trained in 
the ways of that plant and at a salary commensurate 
with a $10.95 to $22.95 line of casual dresses. 

Interviews with personnel directors in retail stores 
showed a difference of opinion regarding the merits 
of an internship program. Such a program was 
considered “a racket” by one manager until it was 
observed that the heads of three departments began 
their respective careers as college students who 
worked part time in that store. Where could a bet- 
ter example of a successful apprenticeship be found? 
Civic duty to college and community was among the 
reasons given for the employment of college students 
in towns where colleges are located. At Sakowitz 
Brothers, it was considered unfair to the college 
graduate to train him or her for openings which 
would not exist upon completion of the training 
course. Openings in executive positions do not oc- 
cur frequently, and then promotion should be from 
within the ranks of the store personnel. If college 
graduates could replace workers hired during the 
war, a great retail problem of today would be solved. 
There is not a retail store in Dallas which does not 
need alert and trained workers, stated Mr. Langston 
of Volk’s. Foley’s, which has a well-equipped lab- 
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oratory and a training staff of six, has a training ing should enable the student to be placed on a 
program through which from 15 to 20 students may higher level in industry after graduation. It is 
be taken at any time and only the best of the trainees desirable that credit be given for this work, if an 
accepted into the employ of the store upon comple- acceptable means of supervision can be worked 
tion of the training course. out with the store or factory for rating the stu- 
dent. 
Conclusions Resulting from Survey 4. Aspirants to a career in garment designing and 
The following conclusions were reached after an pattern making should be given the opportunity 
analysis of the data obtained from questionnaires, to study under an instructor who knows the trade 
interviews, and observations in stores and factories: methods and techniques involved in garment 
1. There should be a clarification of the terminology production in the factory. 
to such an extent that such terms as in-service 5. To take care of the masculine student who is 
training, on-the-job training, apprenticeship, in- planning a career in the garment industry or 
ternship, executive training squad, flying squad, fashion merchandising, some basic course in 
and junior executive fraining program would have clothing and textiles should be geared to the in- 
a basicsynonymousend meaning in the minds of all terests of men who wish to major or minor in tex- 
executives and educators. Graduates, executives, tiles and clothing. Many positions in the field 
and educators should understand that a certain were open to men as trainees for executive posi- 
we amount of ground work (so-called menial tasks tions. 
‘ and detail work) is essential to promotion. 6. From the student’s freshman year, indoctrination 
on 2. It would be desirable for senior colleges and uni- should take place regarding certain points in this 
ae versities to co-operate with the Distributive Edu- co-operative effort between industry and educa- 
): cation Division of the State Department of Edu- tion as to the value of summer work experience, 
; cation, which supervises such work in some high salary, attitude toward work and fellow workers. 
schools and junior colleges in the state. He should be taught to consider internship as a 
3. Some training in trade and/or industry should training period for work experience in conjune- 
supplement theory. Training programs, satis- tion with, or in addition to, education along that 
factory to the store or factory concerned, should same line of work. 
be planned for the co-operation of colleges and 7. Syllabi of course content and courses required for 
industries in conjunction with course content— a degree in clothing and textiles should be in a 
that is, in pattern grading, designing, and textile state of revision in direct proportion to the de- 
merchandising—for the purpose of providing some velopment of garment industries and merchandis- 
work experience prior to graduation, This train- ing opportunities in the state. 


AHEA’s Future Is in Your Hands 


You and the pioneers have brought the American Home Economics Association 
through forty years of prideful achievement. Now you hold its future in your 
hands. 

“Home Is What You Make It,” said NBC through a series of radio broadcasts. 
Just as true is it that AHEA is what you, its members, make it. It thrives on the 
fostering atmosphere created by your interest and your belief in its past, present, 
and future. 
ie But the successful operation of an organization has material requirements as 


a well as the intangibles of the spirit. Nor should it, in the 1950’s, operate with 
equipment and facilities of the horse-and-buggy days. 

” In order to acquire suitable headquarters and equipment that will, as Jessie 
: Harris said, “represent the spirit of home economics,” we set out in 1946 to raise 


$250,000. We planned to end the campaign in 1949 as a fitting coincidence with 
our fortieth anniversary. We now have $83,287. What will you do about the 
balance? 

To quote again from Miss Harris, ‘‘All of us together can achieve a worthy 
Home for Home Economics.” 
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A Study of Family Clothing Expenditures 


Dr. Coles is an associate professor in the department of 
home economics at the University of California in 
Berkeley. She is in charge of the work in family 
economics. Miss Shenk teaches clothing in the de- 
partment of home economics at the University of 
California in Los Angeles. 


ECAUSE of the high cost of almost every- 
thing they must buy, moderate-income fam- 
ilies with children are finding the problem of 

supplying adequate clothing a hard one to solve to- 
day. Asa means of learning how they were spending 
their clothing money, 76 such moderate-income fam- 
ilies with two children, living in federal housing proj- 
ects in San Francisco, were interviewed in 1947. 

The median income of the families studied was 
$2,896, and the mean was $2,920. Only families 
with incomes between $2,500 and $3,500 were inter- 
viewed, since data indicated that the mean and me- 
dian urban incomes fell within this range in 1947. 
All the families had two children under 16 years old. 
They were, on the whole, young families, as the aver- 
age age of fathers was 31 years, that of mothers 28 
years, and that of the children 43 years. Only the 
head of the family was gainfully employed. 


Expenditures for Clothing 

The families studied spent 16.2 per cent of their 
total income from August 1, 1946 to August 1, 1947 
on clothing. A considerable proportion of the fam- 
ilies, however, 22 per cent, spent less than 10 per cent 
of their incomes on clothing. Thirty per cent spent 
from 10 to 15 per cent; 16 per cent spent from 15 to 
20 per cent; 17 per cent spent from 20 to 25 per cent; 
and 15 per cent spent 25 per cent or more of their in- 
comes on clothing. 

The median amount spent for clothing was $429, 
and the mean amount was $471. Their expendi- 
tures varied widely; that is, from $64 to $1,035. 
The next lowest expenditure was $134, and the next 
highest was $997. The family spending only S64 
was forced to do without adequate clothing until 
some debts were paid. A few families with large ex- 
penditures for clothing drew on past savings or used 
the terminal-leave pay of the ex-servicemen husbands 
to augment their yearly incomes. 

Almost one-fourth of the families spent between 
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$300 and $400 for clothing, and more than one-fourth 
spent from $400 to $600. Almost 10 per cent spent 
less than $200; 13 per cent, from $200 to $300; about 
12 per cent, from $600 to $700; and 15 per cent spent 
more than $700. 


Money Value of Gifts of New Clothing 


The money value of gifts of new clothing received 
by the families was equivalent to more than 12 
per cent of the money value of the clothing pur- 
chased. The median value of these gifts was $39 
and the mean value was almost $59. The median 
total money value of all new clothing available for 
use by the families during the year was $479 and 
the mean value was $529. 

Gifts were more important in families with young 
children than in those with older children. Since 
43 of the 76 families had two children under 6 years 
of age, gifts were undoubtedly more important to 
this group of families than to families as a whole. 
No account was taken in this study of the value of 
gifts of used clothing or of clothing handed down 
from an older to a younger child or of children’s 
clothing made over from adults’ clothing. These 
gifts and ‘“‘thand-me-downs” also helped to augment 
the clothing ayailable for use. 


Relation of Occupation to Expenditures 

When the families were divided into two broad 
categories based on the occupations of husbands, 35 
families fell into the group classified as wage earners; 
32 families fell into the clerical, business, and pro- 
fessional group. Occupations of heads of the other 
nine families were unknown. 

The median income of the wage-earning group was 
$2,851 and that of the clerical, business, and profes- 
sional group was $2,876. The mean income of the 
first group was $2,887, and that of the second group 
was $2,881. The incomes of the wage earners ranged 
from $2,500 to $3,498; and those of the clerical, busi- 
ness, and professional group ranged from $2,509 to 
$3,346. 

Families of wage earners spent 15.3 per cent of 
their total income on clothing; those of the clerical, 
business, and professional group spent 17.5 per cent. 
The median expenditure for clothing of the first 
group was $375, and that of the second group was 
$501; the mean expenditures were $441 and $505, re- 
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spectively. The median values of gifts of new cloth- 
ing were practically the same for both occupational 
groups; that is, $38 for the wage earners and $39 for 
the other group; the mean values were $49 and $63. 

The proportion spending from $300 to $400 was 
about the same for both groups. Twenty per cent of 
the wage earners, however, as contrasted with 28 per 
cent of the clerical, business, and professional group, 
spent from $400 to $600, while 11.5 per cent of the 
former group and only 6.2 per cent of the latter group 
spent less than $200. 

The median expenditure of men in the wage-earn- 
ing group was $117, and that of those in the clerical, 
business, and professional group was $199. The 
mean expenditures were $142 and $178, respectively. 
The median expenditure of the wage earners was $82 
less than that of the clerical, business, and profes- 
sional men; the mean expenditure, $36 less. 

The expenditures of the husbands in the two 
groups, however, did not account for all the differ- 
ences in clothing expenditures, since the wives of the 
wage earners spent less for clothing than the wives in 
the other group. Their median expenditure was 
$116, and that of the wives in the clerical, business, 
and professional group was $175, a difference of $59. 
The mean expenditures of the two groups were $131 
and $168, respectively. 


Relation of Children’s Age to Expenditures 


Forty-three of the families had two children under 
6 years old. Twenty families had one child under 6 
years and another at least 6 but under42 years. The 
median income of the first group was $2,927 and of 
the latter group $2,923, the mean incomes being 
$2,942 and $2,941, respectively. 

The families with two children under 6 years spent 
14.2 per cent of their total income for clothing, and 
the group with one child under and one over 6 years 
spent 16.8 per cent of their total income for clothing. 
The median expenditure of the first group was $387, 
and that of the second group was $399, the mean ex- 
penditures being $417 and $444, respectively. Al- 
most 33 per cent of the first group, as contrasted with 
15 per cent of the second group, spent less than $300 
for clothing. On the other hand, 19 per cent of the 
first group and 40 per cent of the second group spent 
over $600. Since younger children received more 
gifts of new clothing than older ones, the median 
money value of gifts was $45 for the families with 
two children under 6 years and only $30 for the 
families with one child under and one over 6 years. 
Mean values of gifts were $75 and $38. 
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Expenditures for Individuals 


The average expenditure of each person in the 
study was $118. 

Husbands and wives. The husbands in the study 
had a median expenditure of $127 and the wives 
$128, while the mean expenditure of the husbands 
was $157 and that of the wives $148. Although the 
value of gifts of new clothing was small, the wives 
fared slightly better than their husbands, as the 
median value of their gifts was $7 as contrasted with 
$2 for husbands; and the mean value of gifts was $15 
for wives and $7 for husbands. The median total 
money value of new clothing available for husbands 
was $135 and that for wives $150, while the mean 
total money values were $164 for husbands and $163 
for wives. 

Several factors may have affected the expenditures 
of the adult members of the families studied. As al- 
ready mentioned, some of the men had to replace war 
service clothing with civilian clothing. On the other 
hand, some of the wage earners were able to use part 
of their service clothing for work. Since many of the 
families were young families, some of the wives found 
it necessary to replace during the year the clothing 
that they had purchased for trousseaus and worn out 
during the war. Many of the women who had worn 
slacks or overalls while working in war plants or at 
other work during the war found it necessary to pur- 
chase house dresses and other feminine clothing. 

Children. The mean expenditure for children was 
$83 per child. The expenditure varied greatly with 
age, however. The mean expenditure was $146 for 
children 12 years and under 16 years, $129 for those 6 
years and under 12 years, $80 for those 2 years and 
under 6 years, and $28 for those under 2 years. The 
sex of the children affected their average expenditures 
only for those 2 years of age and under 6 years, in 
which case the average expenditure for boys was $81 
and for girls $77. 

The money value of gifts was highest for children 
under 6 years, the median values of gifts varying 
from $10 to $19 and the mean values from $13 to 
$26. For the older children, the median values 
varied from $3 to $7 and the mean values from $3 
to $12 per chiid. 

The median total money value of new clothing 
available for use, including expenditures and gifts, 
was $113 for boys 12 and under 16 years and $148 for 
girls of the same age; $151 for boys and $118 for girls 
6 years and under 12 years; $82 for boys and $96 for 
girls 2 years and under 6 years. It was $35 for 
boys and girls 1 year and under 2 years and $45 for 
boys and girls under 1 year. 
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Tentative Program 


40th Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics Association 


San Francisco, 


California—June 28 to July 1, 1949 


Board Meetings: June 26, 27, and July 2 


Theme: “Advancing the Frontiers of Home Economics” 


EVENING 


7:30 Executive board meeting 


Registration until 10:00 p.m, 


National program-of-work committee 
meeting (national chairman of the 
committee, national chairmen of de- 
partments, and national incoming and 

outgoing chairmen of divisions) 


8:00 Council meeting 
Special interests meetings 
Consumer interests 
Chairman, Henrietta THompson, 
University of Alabama 
Research 
Chairman, May Cowes, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin 
Others as requested 


DAY MORNING AFTERNOON 
Sunday 10:00 Executive board meeting (elected offi- | 2:00 Executive board meeting 
June 26 cers, chairmen of departments and 
divisions, and headquarters staff) 
Monday 9:00 Executive board meeting 2:00 Executive board meeting 
June 27 
10:00 Registration Registration 
Meetings of national committees (time Meetings of national committees (time | 
| and place arranged by headquarters and place arranged by headquarters | 
after chairmen express time pre- after chairmen express time pre- | 
ferred, if meeting is wanted) ferred, if meeting is wanted) 
Tuesday 8:00 Registration 12:15 Alumnae luncheons 
June 28 College and university groups to be 
9:30 General opening session on ‘New Goals notified of time; arrangements to be 
in the American Way of Life” made by local chairmen (luncheons 
Keynote address will be scheduled on official program ) 
Ropert Gorvon presi 
dent, University of California 2:00 Department meetings (separate or 
President's address joint as planned by chairmen) 
Marte Dye, president, AHEA 
4:15 National chairmen meeting with state 
chairmen of committees, depart- 
ments, and divisions 
Wednesday 7:30 Phi Upsilon Omicron breakfast 12:15 Luncheon for foreign guests 
June 29 
8:30 Eye opener—Irene M. Bury, fashion | 2:00 Division meetings (separate or joint as 
designer desired by chairmen) 
9:30 General session on ‘Interpreting New 
Developments in Home Economics” | 4:15 Entertainment planned by local chair- 
Nutrition—Agones Fay MoraGan, men 
University of California 
Family Life—Gerrrupe CuHiTTen- 
DEN, Iowa State College 
Thursday 7:30 Kappa Omicron Phi and Omicron Nu | 1:00 Professional trips to be planned by local 
June 30 breakfasts arrangements committee 
8:30 Eye opener— Trp MALonr, radio com 
mentator 
9:30 Department meetings 
Friday 8:30 Eye opener 12:15 Alumnae luncheons to be arranged by 
July 1 local chairmen 
9:30 Division meetings 
2:00 General session on “Trends That Affect 
Family Life” 
Economic—R. R. Renne, president, 
Montana State College 
Sociological—Rosert G. Foster, 
| University of Kansas 
4:15 Council meetings 
Saturday 9:00 Executive board meeting (newly 12:15 Luncheon for executive board members 
July 2 elected officers, officers who continue and state presidents 


to serve, department chairmen, and 
new division chairmen who are re- 
placing outgoing chairmen) 


| State presidents’ meeting 


| 2:00 Executive board meeting 


| 


2:00 State presidents’ meeting 


7:00 Business meeting 


8:15 General session on ‘International In- 
terests”’ 
Observations on the Far East 
Ava B. Mixa, Oregon State College 
Panel Discussion 
7:00 40th Anniversary Celebration of AHEA 
Dinner 
Our Achievements—Fiora Ross, 
Berkeley, California 
Our Future—Lucy 
University of Texas 


This chart of the tentative program will be brought up to date in succeeding issues ef the JouRNAL. 


A list of hotels and a registration blank may be obtained by writing to the business manager of the 


Mrs. Gertrude Stieber. 
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For AHEA Forty-niners in San Francisco 


LOCAL PLANS MOVE AHEAD 


Lou RicHARDSON and GENEVIEVE CALLAHAN 
Co-chairmen of Local Publicity Committee 


Plans move along with precision for the AHEA 
annual meeting in San Francisco June 28 to July 1. 
Under the direction of Hilda Faust, general chairman 
of local arrangements, and Mrs. Edith Murphy, vice- 
chairman, every home economist in the West is 
entering enthusiastically into the planning. 

Miss Faust, nutrition specialist in the California 
Extension Service, is working closely with home 
economics leaders in California and adjoining states. 
Mrs. Murphy, co-ordinator of home economics and 
school cafeterias in the San Francisco Unified School 
System, is in an excellent position to co-ordinate on 
location. 

Planning committees are giving special thought to 
the convenience and comfort of all convention at- 
tendees. Either events will be staged within walking 
distance of downtown hotels or transportation will 
be arranged. Information desks and bulletin boards 
will point the way to short jaunts that can be sand- 
wiched into busy convention days, such as a brisk 
walk through Chinatown before breakfast, a tour of 
Old Mission Dolores (a few minutes by street car 
from Convention Hall), a cable car ride to Fisher- 
man’s Wharf before dinner. 

The planned tours for the afternoon of June 30 


Hilda Faust (left), the gen- 
eral chairman of the local 
arrangements committee, 
and Mrs. Edith Murphy 
(right), the vice-chairman of 
the committee, confer at the 
Women’s City Club in San 
Francisco with Mrs. Ger- 
trude Stieber, the business 
manager of the American 
Home Economies Associa- 
tion, on plans for the Associ- 
ation’s 1949 annual meeting. 
A series of planning meet- 
ings is being held by mem- , 
bers of the local committee 
in San Francisco in prepara- 
tion for the convention, 
June 28 to July 1. 


offer an opportunity to pursue varied interests. In- 
cluded in the Art-in-Action series will be visits to 
homes and gardens reflecting the best in modern de- 
sign and to studios where ceramics and other forms 
of art work are in the making. The trip to Apparel 
City, California’s great new style center, will appeal 
to many, as will the tour of the Western Regional 
Research Laboratory at Albany. 

Details of the big social event on Wednesday 
evening (June 29) are being kept secret for the time 
being. Visitors, however, have a surprise treat in 
store for them—an evening reflecting western hos- 
pitality at its best. 


THE PROGRAM TAKES SHAPE 


A stimulating program is gradually taking shape, 
one that will offer some of the best thinking of our 
time in home economies and point the way to new 
frontiers. 

The four home economists whose photographs are 
shown on the next page represent the quality of the 
program in store for those who attend the San Fran- 
cisco meeting. 

In the Wednesday morning general session on 
“Interpreting New Developments in Home Eco- 
nomics,”’ the subjects of nutrition and family life will 
be discussed by Agnes Fay Morgan and Gertrude 
Chittenden. 


Melgar Studios 
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Dr. Morgan’s title, “New Frontiers in Nutrition 
Research,” is in harmony with the convention theme. 
Well qualified by training and experience to indicate 
potential progress in nutrition as one goal for mem- 
bers of the AHEA, Dr. Morgan is chairman of the 
department of home economics in the University of 
California at Berkeley and a biochemist in the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. Her name is recog- 
nized and honored because of her teaching and 
because of her many research publications on nutri- 
tion in medical, chemical, and other professional 
journals. 

High lights of recent findings in family life re- 
search, as well as a brief look into the future to scan 
contributions that home economics can make to such 
studies, will be the objectives of Dr. Chittenden’s 
talk. Dr. Chittenden is head of the department of 
child development at lowa State College. Known 
to home economists because of the active part she 
has taken in her teaching and building of the field 
of child development and for her book, Living with 
Children, Dr. Chittenden’s talk will have the ad- 
vancement of family life research as an aim. 

Attention of home economists will be focused on 
“International Interests” at the Thursday evening 
general session. One of the speakers, Ava B. Milam 
of Oregon State College, will challenge home econo- 
mists to sense their obligations toward an interna- 
tional program. Dean Milam has been connected 
with the School of Home Economies at Oregon State 
College since 1911 and has served as dean since 1917. 
Her influence on international education has been felt 


Ava B. Milam 
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through her work in and for the Orient for the ad- 
vancement of home economics. 

For the 40th anniversary dinner meeting, the 
AHEA looks forward to Flora Rose’s summary of its 
achievements. From her vantage spot of years of 
active work in and for home economics and from the 
resources of her own achievements, Dr. Rose has a 
valuable perspective. Although she has now— 
nominally—retired and been a professor emeritus of 
the New York State College of Home Economics 
at Cornell University since 1940, her interests still 
have a broad 
scope. Now Agnes Fay Morgan 
living in Ber- 
keley, Califor- 
nia, she still 
serves ac- 
tively in her 
contributions 
to Red Cross 
classes in nu- 
trition and in 
her voluntary 
work as nu- 
trition consul- 
tant for the 
Berkeley 
schools. She 
is interested 
in making nu- 
trition fune- 
tional. 


Gertrude Chittenden Flora Rose 
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Research 


Home Storage of Nonfat Dry Milk Solids 


Dr. Paul isan associate professor and Miss Plummer 
is an instructor in the department of foods and nu- 
trition in the School of Home Economics at Michigan 
State College. This project is a good example of how 
home economists conduct research to provide the home- 
maker with better information on food products. 


ANY studies of the storage life of nonfat dry 
M milk solids have been reported, but these 
have dealt chiefly with the effects of meth- 
ods of processing and/or packaging. The shelf life of 
the defatted milk solids in an opened, partially used 
package is of importance to the homemaker. There- 
fore, a storage test was set up to investigate this 
phase of the storage life of nonfat dry milk solids. 

Deterioration of defatted milk solids may be indi- 
cated by caking, brown color, off odors and flavors, 
and loss of solubility of the milk protein. The tests 
selected to trace any possible development of these 
defects included scoring as beverage for color, odor, 
flavor, and body, and determination of moisture con- 
tent, titratable acidity, and solubility index. Sam- 
ples were tested fresh, after storage for two weeks, 
and after storage for one, two, four, six, nine, and 
twelve months. 

Spray-dried defatted milk solids (supplied by the 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., and the Michigan 
Producers Dairy Company) were used. The types 
of packages utilized were glass jars with screw tops 
and unsealed cellophane bags encased in cardboard 
boxes. The jars were stored with the lids screwed on 
tightly. The tops of the cellophane bags were folded 
over twice before they were placed in the carton. 
Sufficient samples were packed in each type of con- 
tainer for storage at room temperature in the light, 
at room temperature in the dark, and in a household 
refrigerator. Control packages were packed in 
sealed cellophane bags and stored at 0°F. The en- 
tire series was repeated three times. 

The beverage for scoring was prepared by mixing 
42 grams of milk solids with 360 cc distilled water. 


1 Journal article No. 996 (N.S.) from the Michigan Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 
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The mixture was allowed to stand for 30 minutes be- 
fore serving and was tested at room temperature. 
Moisture and titratable acidity were determined ac- 
cording to the methods recommended by the Ameri- 
can Dry Milk Institute (7). Solubility index was 
determined by the method outlined by Howat et al. 


(2). 


Results and Discussion 


The temperature in the light cupboard ranged from 
68° to 75°F from October through April, 75° to 85°F 
for May, June, July, and September, and 85° to 95°F 
during August. During the same intervals, the rela- 
tive humidity ranges were 30 to 65 per cent, 30 to 75 
per cent, and 45 to 70 per cent, respectively. The 
dark cupboard was two to five degrees lower in tem- 
perature and 10 to 20 per cent higher in relative hu- 
midity, throughout the year, than was the light cup- 
board. The refrigerator temperature ranged from 
40° to 44°F. 

The data on moisture, titratable acidity, and solu- 
bility index are listed in table 1. 

Moisture content of all the samples increased 
slowly throughout the storage period. During the 
interval from four to six months, the samples stored 
in cellophane bags at room temperature increased 
sharply in moisture content. The samples stored in 
sealed cellophane sacks at 0°F maintained the lowest 
moisture content, with the samples in glass jars under 
refrigeration next lowest. 

The titratable acidity of all the samples increased 
slowly through six months of storage, then decreased 
again to slightly less than the original value. Since 
all the samples contained less than the maximum re- 
garded as normal (0.18 per cent lactic acid) (3), no 
significance is attached to these results. 

The solubility index remained above 0.90 through- 
out the storage period for all samples except those 
stored in cellophane bags at room temperature. The 
solubility index for both these lots dropped to around 
0.5 at the nine-month storage period. This is usu- 
ally considered to indicate complete loss of solubility 
of the protein of the milk. 

Table 2 lists the average scores for the various milk 
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samples. The fresh milk solids were scored within 
one week of the date of manufacture. During the 
succeeding two weeks, all samples dropped from 0.5 
to 1.0 unit in score, indicating a fairly rapid decrease 
in quality during the first few weeks after manufac- 
ture. The subsequent decrease in palatability was 
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Summary and Conc'usions 


Spray-dried defatted milk solids have been tested 
over a period of one year under conditions simulating 
household storage of opened and partially-used pack- 
ages. The milk solids were packaged in glass jars 


TABLE 1 
Average moisture content, titratable acidity, and solubility index of stored defatted milk solids 


STORED IN GLASS JARS (CLOSED) 


MEASUREMENT STORAGE TIME 


Light Dark 
Cupboard Cupboard 


Moisture Content* 2 weeks 4.13 4.15 
1 month 4.26 4.25 
| 4.30 4.32 
. = 4.33 4.38 
5 * 4.84 4.65 
* 5.54 5.60 
5.19 5.4 
Titratable Acidityt 2 weeks 0.127 0.125 
1 month 0.131 0.126 
* 0.124 0.126 
g: = 0.133 0.130 
0.140 0.142 
| 0.140 0.139 
| 12 | 0.122 0.118 
Solubility Indext | 2 weeks 0.95 0.93 
1 month 1.00 0.98 
0.98 0.97 
0.95 0.96 
6 
0.95 0.94 
0.97 0.96 


STORED IN CELLOPHANE BAGS (UNSEALED) STORED IN 
SEALED 
4.18 4.29 4.23 4.32 4.24 
4.25 4.23 4.26 4.32 4.19 
4.24 4.39 4.32 4.40 4.31 
4.40 4.92 4.86 4.68 4.44 
4.50 7.15 7.00 4.85 4.36 
4.58 6.99 7.36 4.94 4.58 
4.79 —$§ —§ 5.36 4.65 
0.122 0.122 0.125 0.119 0.122 
0.127 0.128 0.127 0.127 0.128 
0.122 0.124 0.123 0.126 0.122 
0.130 0.128 0.130 0.126 0.128 
0.152 0.146 0.135 0.150 0.141 
0.144 0.123 0.133 0.144 | 0.143 
0.120 —§ | —§ 0.117 | 0.116 
0.92 0.95 0.92 | 0.92 0.93 
0.97 1.00 1.00 0.98 0.98 
0.94 0.97 0.96 0.97 0.96 
0.95 0.98 0.96 0.96 0.95 
0.96 0.44 0.52 0.94 0.95 
0.96 —§ --§ 0.97 0.97 


* Expressed as per cent. Moisture content of solids when fresh, 4.18. 

+ Expressed as per cent lactic acid. Value for fresh solids, 0.127. 

t Expressed as ratio of soluble solids to total solids. Value for fresh solids, 0.95. 
§ Samples discarded after 9 months because of low palatability scores. 


much slower. All the samples were acceptable at the 
end of the year’s storage except the two samples in cel- 
lophane bags at room temperature. At nine months, 
these samples were caked, yellow-brown in color, and 
decidedly off in flavor and odor. The judges consid- 
ered these samples definitely unsatisfactory; there- 
fore, they were discarded. The increase in colorscore 
of the other samples at nine months is attributed to 
the marked contrast between the good samples and 
the deteriorated ones. The complete deterioration of 
the samples held in unsealed containers at room tem- 
perature at the end of nine months of storage was not 
surprising in view of the sharp increase in moisture 
content of these samples after six months. It is gen- 
erally recognized that increase in moisture content is 
one of the first steps in the deterioration of milk 
solids. 


with screw tops and in unsealed cellophane bags in 
cartons. These were stored at room temperature 
both in the light and in the dark and under refrigera- 
tion. An additional series was stored in sealed cello- 
phane bags at 0°F to serve as controls. 

The samples held at room temperature in unsealed 
cellophane bags increased sharply in moisture con- 
tent after six months’ storage and were inedible at the 
end of nine months. It is possible that the storage 
life of these samples would have been much shorter 
had the storage period started in the summer rather 
than in the winter. The other samples decreased 
slowly in palatability score from two weeks to twelve 
months, but all were acceptable at the end of twelve 
months. 

These findings indicate that defatted milk solids 
for home use should be packaged in containers with 
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TABLE 2 
Average scores* for beverage made from stored defatted milk solids 
STORED IN GLASS JARS (CLOSED) STORED IN CELLOPHANE BAGS (UNSEALED) STORED IN 
FACTOR | STORAGE TIME Li ht Dark s Pll 
Refrigerator Refrigerator AT O°F 
Color | 2 weeks 5.0 | 4.8 4.8 5.0 5.0 5.1 4.8 
1 month 4.7 | 4.7 5.0 5.2 4.6 4.8 4.8 
s * 4.9 | 4.9 4.9 5.2 4.8 4.7 4.7 
4 « 4.6 | 4.2 4.5 4.2 4.5 4.5 4.1 
6 “ 4.6 4.4 4.8 4.6 4.5 4.9 4.7 
9 « 5.8 5.7 5.6 2.6 2.6 5.7 5.7 
3 4.4 4.4 3.9 —ft 4.1 3.8 
| 
Odor 2 weeks 5.0 5.3 | 4.7 5.2 5.2 5.2 5.1 
1 month 4.7 5.2 5.1 5.4 4.7 5.2 5.5 
$ * 4.9 4.7 4.7 4.9 4.9 5.0 5.1 
4 4.3 4.3 4.1 4.2 4.1 4.4 4.3 
6 « 4.8 4.8 4.9 4.9 4.9 4.9 4.8 
9 « 5.4 5.1 4.7 1.6 1.7 5.1 4.8 
12 “ 3.9 4.0 4.0 —t —*t 4.1 4.2 
Flavor 2 weeks 4.9 4.6 4.4 5.1 4.7 5.1 4.5 
1 month 4.3 3.5 3.8 4.3 4.0 4.0 4.6 i 
2 « 4.7 4.1 4.3 4.4 4.5 4.0 4.3 ; 
a. 4 “ 4.0 4.3 4.3 3:5 3.9 3.9 4.4 
: ¢ * 4.8 4.6 4.8 4.8 4.4 4.6 4.8 
. 9 « 5.0 4.8 4.9 1.2 1.3 5.0 4.7 
a es * 3.2 | 3.2 4.0 —t —t 4.6 3.9 
Body 2 weeks 5.2 | 5.4 5.2 5.4 5.5 5.4 4.8 
: 1 month 5.5 5.3 5.1 5.3 5.0 5.4 5.2 
sy 5 * 5.1 5.1 4.7 5.1 4.9 4.9 5.1 
? 4 * 4.9 4.7 4.7 4.1 4.2 4.4 4.4 
s * 5.3 5.3 5.3 5.4 5.4 5.4 5.1 
3 9 5.7 5.0 4.9 2.0 2.6 5.5 5.0 
12 “ 4.5 4.4 4.7 —t 5.0 4.6 


* The average scores for the fresh milk solids were: color, 5.7; odor, 5.9; flavor, 5.9; body, 6.1. Maximum possible score = 


7.0. 
t Samples discarded after nine months because of low scores. 


tight closures. If the milk solids are packaged in 2. Howat, G. R., Smrra, J. A. B., Warre, R., and Wricur, 
containers which cannot be reclosed, they should be N.C. Factors affecting the solubility of milk powders: 


stored under refrigeration unless used within a rea- IV. The influence of speed and duration of stirring on 
solubility, with a description of a rapid method for solu- 


sonable length of time. bility determinations. J. Dairy Research 10 (1939), pp. 

References 498-514. 

1. American Dry MILK InstiTUTE, Inc. The Grading of 3. Ecxues, C. H., Comps, W. B., and Macy, H. Milk and 
Dry Milk Solids. Revised edition. Chicago: The Amer- Milk Products. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
ican Dry Milk Inst., Inc., 1942. 1936, Chap. 15. 


The Canadian Dietetic Association 


The Canadian Dietetic Association will hold its annual convention on June 15, 

16, and 17 at the Fort Garry Hotel in Winnipeg, Manitoba. The program will in- 

clude group conferences pertaining to the many phases of feod work, exhibits of 

: food and equipment, and papers by distinguished guest speakers and by members 
of the Canadian Dietetic Association. For further information, address Miss A. 

I. MacArthur, School of Home Economics, University of Manitoba, Fort Garry, 


Manitoba. 
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Social Development Among Adolescents 


Dr. Long is an associate professor of home economics 
education and a research specialist in psychological 
aspects of home and family life at Purdue University. 
This article is a condensation of a recently completed 
section of an extensive research project which Dr. Long 
has been conducting for four years. 


OW much and what kind of change may we 
expect in the social development of adoles- 
cents? Is the change mostly in one direc- 

tion——for the better? Are patterns of feeling about 
ordinary incidents in daily living and basic under- 
standings of them such that they may be measured 
and used as guides to social-emotional needs? Are 
there indications on the part of adolescents of readi- 
ness to learn more about human nature and them- 
selves as persons operating in a world where qualities 
in social relationship spell the difference bet ween suc- 
cess and failure? 

To find answers to these questions, young people 
who were still in one school and who had contributed 
to the original study of adolescent interpretations of 
typical episodes in family living were asked to re- 
peat the tests given them two years previously. All 
scores were converted to standard scores to allow for 
inherent differences between groups and for whatever 
growth might have taken place. The original and 
re-test scores of these 78 students were then com- 
pared. 


Definitions and Terms of Ideas 


Social maturity was briefly outlined as indications 
of willingness and ability to orient oneself in the 
various activities and customs of the group, to make 
a proportionate contribution to the work to be done, 
to take a suitable part in the social exchange, to as- 
sume a reasonable amount of responsibility, and to 
adjust oneself to the inevitable limitations and re- 
strictions of community life without waste of energy 
or loss of satisfactions. Maladjustment was con- 
sidered to be a volume or intensity of unhappiness 
greater than that expressed in a representative as- 
sortment of comments made by the large group of 
adolescents (600). Numerical values were given to 
typical comments according to ranks assigned by 12 
highly trained judges. Ideas contained in other 
comments were matched against the principles repre- 
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sented in this scoring key. Comparative scores were 
interpreted as the child’s position within the general 
movement -of- the re-test group. Separate scores 
referred to (a) insightful responses and (b) sugges- 
tions of unhappy experiences or maladjustment. 
Within these categories, various values were found 
to be attached to themes or ideas. Examples are as 
follows: 


(a) To suggest friendliness between youths and elders 
in matters involving boy-girl relationships was considered 
more indicative of social maturity than to simply mention 
ways of promoting social relationships. It was also con- 
sidered more valuable than to simply describe an exchange 
of pleasantries or play interests. 

(b) To describe persons as being jealous with reference 
to hetero-sexual companionships was considered representa- 
tive of more intense feeling or of more frustration and other 
unhappy experiences than to mention jealousy in connection 
with achievement, privilege, appearance, or minor social 
assets. 


Ideas having slightly lower index values were as 
follows: 


(a) Pleasant, helpful child-child relationships and recog- 
nition of justifiable reasons for difference of opinion were 
considered more mature than to simply mention differences 
in personality, or to refer to some problem not solved, or to 
express mild interest in the habits and welfare of others. 

(b) To suggest self-pity, hostility, suspicion was con- 
sidered indicative of more severe maladjustment than to 
mention being scolded, or an unpleasant argument, com- 
plaint, or being mildly anxious about something. 


Interpretation of Data 

There were indications of great differences in 
tempo and in the direction of change in individual 
children. Some shifted position greatly, for better 
or worse. Some maintained their earlier positions. 
Some made great progress in their ability to see good 
possibilities in episodes that had previously suggested 
bad personal relationships. Some lost ground in 
both their personality inquiry scores and in their 
interpretations, while others maintained an even 
keel on interpretations even though their personal 
anxieties had increased. A happy combination of 
good home and reasonably good intelligence and per- 
sonality scores was accompanied by excellent prog- 
ress for many students. 

In some cases, superior intelligence, coupled with 
persistent bad attitudes and many anxieties, placed 
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both boys and girls, particularly some in the upper 
grades, among those who might not soon find the hap- 
piness they needed. No child who had received a 
low intelligence score received significantly high 
scores on the personality test, but several improved 
greatly in both interpretations and personality test. 
Since boys and girls were equally represented in the 
failures and successes, and likewise in the age groups 
where significant differences occurred, it seems that 
episodes in ordinary experience offer an excellent 
source of information about the social growth of 
children. 

Among those having average intelligence rankings, 
more than half were either consistently below average 
of the group on personality scores or had lost consid- 
erable ground in the two years. These young people 
had come from a variety of age and home-quality 
classifications. The inference is that many “aver- 
age”’ children have some real assets but fail to find 
the satisfactions they need to establish good emo- 
tional tone in their reactions to ordinary living expe- 
riences. Under poor conditions, they and even more 
able children may give way. On the other hand, as 
has occurred in several instances, anyone may in- 
crease his social stature, regardless of obvious 
deprivations. 

Superior intellect, greater age, high-ranking home 
quality, or initial high score on personality tests 
alone does not assure the emergence of a mature 
personality, (one set to withstand pressure of com- 
petition, unfavorable material environment, mis- 
fortune, or the presence of conflicting personalities 
in one’s orbit), poised to give others and himself a 
chance to succeed. The potential of even one su- 
perior aspect in a child’s total environment-self pat- 
tern of reaction may be enough to take him “out of 
the rough” into freer places where he may develop 
well. Several such instances were noted among 
students whose prior records had not been very good. 
Also, several youths who had high intelligence quo- 
tients and who came from homes representing the 
best in the community failed to make progress to- 
ward social maturity during the two years. Their 
records suggest the damaging effects of emotional 
turmoil to an extent greatly exceeding that of others 
in the group. 

Three of twelve having superior intelligence scores 
had apparently met with some emotional disturb- 
ances that left their mark on their personality organi- 
zation. One of these students indicated persistently 
bad attitudes that could endanger his future happi- 
ness in adult life. Among four whose intelligence 
scores were very low, one had suffered a serious set- 
back, while the others had made very considerable 
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progress. Some of the most striking indications of 
growth occurred in the records of the youngest 
group. The progress made between junior high 
school years and the ninth and tenth grades did 
credit to their interest, ability, andenthusiasm. It 
also suggested that the earlier years are a most use- 
ful time to cultivate social skills and foster the de- 
velopment of fine attitudes toward one’s fellow men 
and toward life as a whole. As clearly defined pur- 
poses emerge from the background of childhood play 
and the more constant of the personality character- 
istics come to the fore, the importance of social- 
emotional equilibrium and intelligent use of one’s 
personal resources cannot be overlooked if one would 
like to establish superior relationships with other 
people. 

Further, since no amount of technical skill or 
knowledge is useful beyond the contribution it 
makes to the welfare of individuals and groups, the 
challenge to teachers and pupils alike is very great. 
As numbers multiply and we find ever-increasing 
masses of people in the ‘‘average’”’ ranks, the problem 
of helping more and more people to become well- 
adjusted, happily occupied citizens increases. It 
was among the average group that progress lagged, 
both in actual numbers and in the proportion repre- 
sented. We must consider these people well, par- 
ticularly since they gave cause for concern, despite 
the fact that they had intelligence and showed no 
indication of being seriously disadvantaged in their 
homes or initial personality contours. Less spectac- 
ular than the sharp contrasts seen among the very 
high and very low scoring members, their anxieties 
have perhaps received less notice. 

We should not omit mention of the group whose 
members received and maintained very high per- 
sonality rankings, whose interpretations of the epi- 
sodes indicated increasing insight into life experi- 
ences, and whose references to maladjusted behavior 
suggested awareness of, but little practice in, socially 
unacceptable attitudes. Again, these fortunate 
young people were found in all classifications of 
home, age, and intelligence levels except the lowest. 
They were equally divided as to sex. We need good 
criteria as a basis for learning more about their suc- 
cesses, about the areas of experience in which superior 
personality development may be fostered, and also 
for helping those individuals who have lost their 
footing toward better relationships with people who 
must perforce be part of their lifelong environment. 
Our own field of education offers endless opportunity 
for such development. ‘How infinite in form and 
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Four Methods of Defrosting Poultry Studied’ 


ISABEL BEERY, INEZ PRUDENT, and EVA DONELSON WILSON 


Miss Beery, whose experimental work on defrosting 
poultry is reported here, is a graduate student in the 


foods and nutrition division of the Ohio State Univer- 


sity; Mrs. Prudent is an associate professor in this di- 
vision; Mrs. Wilson, former chairman of this division, 
now lives in State College, Pennsylvania. 


S consumer interest in frozen meats and poul- 
try increases, it is important that facts be at 
hand to be used as the basis for guiding the 

homemaker in her treatment of these commodities. 
The present study was undertaken to find out what 
difference in tenderness, juiciness, and flavor might 
result from commonly accepted methods of defrost- 
ing poultry. 

Other experimenters have been interested in this 
problem. For instance, in 1947 Hoffert (1) found 
that the palatability scores for roasters defrosted at 
oven, room, and refrigerator temperatures did not 
vary widely, nor was there much difference in the per 
cent loss in weight during defrosting and cooking. 
Vail and others (2), working with beef, reported that 
the steaks thawed in the oven were the toughest of 
three groups thawed by different methods as meas- 
ured by the Warner-Bratzler shear machine. When 
experimenting with pork roasts, these workers found 
that those thawed at room temperature were the 
most tender but yielded the least press fluid. Roasts 
thawed in the oven had the greatest shear value, indi- 
cating that they were least tender, as was confirmed 
by statistical analysis. 

Lowe and Hoffman (3) found frozen poultry pre- 
ferred in flavor over birds cooked without freezing, 
but those which were frozen were less juicy than the 
unfrozen ones. 


Experimental Procedure 

For the present study, roasters of the Columbian 
breed, about 14 weeks old, weighing three to four 
pounds, were killed and semi-scalded in water at 
128°F, dressed, and chilled in cold, running water for 
about two hours. Then the birds were eviscerated, 
packaged with an inner wrap of cellophane and an 
outer wrap of butcher paper, frozen at 25°F and 
stored at 10°F for from one to two months before 
cooking. 


1This research was supported in part by a grant from 
the Ohio State University Poultry Development Fund. 


The defrosting methods used were: (1) standing 
loosely covered with wax paper in the refrigerator at 
40°F for approximately 20 hours or until an internal 
temperature of 4°C was reached; (2) standing loosely 
covered at room temperature, 77°F to 88°F, for 
about four hours or until an internal temperature of 
4°C was registered; (3) standing in warm water at 
49°C, the volume of water being four times the 
weight of the frozen roaster, until the same internal 
temperature of 4°C was obtained; (4) placed im- 
mediately in the roasting pan in an oven at 350°F. 


Ohio State University Photo 


One-half of a roaster is shown here arranged for cook- 
ing, with the meat thermometer in the proper position 
in the thigh muscles. 


One-half of each roaster was defrosted before cook- 
ing by one of the first three methods, whereas the 
other half was always defrosted in the oven. The ex- 
periment was repeated 11 times for each of the three 
methods of defrosting prior to cooking. The birds 
were roasted at 350°F to an internal temperature of 
85°C. The meat thermometers were inserted to in- 
dicate the temperature in the deepest part of the 
thigh muscles. After the halves of roasters had been 
cooked and cooled sufficiently to be handled, the pec- 
toralis superficialis muscle from the breast and the 
entire thigh were cut into samples to use for shear 
tests and for the organoleptic test. The samples for 
the judges were cut in such a way that each judge 
always received the same anatomical part of the 
bird. 

Five staff members scored each sample of dark and 
white meat on a scale of one to ten for the factors of 
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flavor, juiciness, and tenderness and made a prefer- 
ence rating of the birds cooked each day of the ex- 
periment. 


Discussion of Results 


Very little difference in flavor was noted between 
the halves of roasters defrosted prior to cooking in 
any of the three ways and those defrosted in the oven. 
Table 1 summarizes these results. 


TABLE 1 


Averages of judges’ scores for flavor of roasters 


TREATMENT | BREAST THIGH 
| 
Defrosted in the refrigerator. ee 7.3 
Roasted without defrosting. ost 
Defrosted in water......... | 7.1 7.3 
Roasted without defrosting... 7.0 6.8 
Defrosted at room temperature. .. 7.2 
7.2 


Roasted without defrosting............... 7.4 


The birds defrosted in the oven, those defrosted 
in warm water, and those defrosted in the refrigerator 
received about the same scores for juiciness; but the 
average figures for those defrosted at room tempera- 
ture were slightly higher. Table 2 summarizes these 
observations, which were confirmed by statistical 
analysis. 


TABLE 2 


Averages of judges’ scores for juiciness of roasters 


TREATMENT BREAST THIGH 

Defrosted in the refrigerator. 7.0 
Roasted without defrosting. . 7.5 7.1 
Defrosted in water.... cea 7.2 7.3 
Roasted without defrosting 7.3 6.9 
Defrosted at room temperature . 7.5 7.3 
7.0 6.8 


Roasted without defrosting.... 


The tenderness scores, with one exception, showed 
those birds defrosted prior to cooking to be more ten- 
der than those defrosted in the oven. The results of 
the shear test agreed with this finding, in general, as 
is shown by table 3. It would be interesting to study 
what changes were brought about by the rapid in- 
crease in temperature which resulted in this differ- 
ence in tenderness. 

The loss in drippings was almost the same for birds 
defrosted prior to cooking and those defrosted in the 
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oven. There was little difference in the volatile loss 
of the warm-water-defrosted, the refrigerator-de- 
frosted, and the oven-defrosted roasters; but those 
that were defrosted at room temperature had some- 
what less. 
TABLE 3 
Comparison of shear tests and tenderness scores of roasters 
AVERAGE 


SCORES FOR 
TENDERNESS 


AVERAGE SHEAR 


READINGS 
TREATMENT 


Breast | Thigh Breast | Thigh 


Defrosted in the refrigerator...| 13.69 8.11 6.8 | 7.1 


Roasted without defrosting. . 15.18, 8.12 | 7.3 | 6.9 
Defrosted in water.... Pe 9.77, 7.84 | 7.8 | 7.0 
Roasted without defrosting . 10.76 8.08 | 7.2 6.4 
Defrosted at room temperature. 10.06 8.91 7.5 7.1 

7 


Roasted without defrosting.... 11.42 8.41 7.1 6. 


As Hoffert (7) found, the cooking time for the 
roasters defrosted in the oven was approximately one 
and one-half times as long as for those defrosted prior 
to cooking. 

The preference ratings did not show the judges to 
prefer consistently either the birds defrosted prior to 
cooking or those defrosted in the oven. 

The choice of one of these methods of defrosting 
has little or no effect on the palatability factors of 
frozen roasters except for tenderness, and it makes 
little or no difference as far as cooking losses are con- 
cerned. The consumer must keep in mind the fact 
that if the bird isto be cooked directly from the frozen 
state, approximately one and one-half times the ordi- 
nary cooking time must be allowed. There is some 
possibility of leaching out soluble nutrients by de- 
frosting in warm water, but from casual observation 
this is negligible. Otherwise, it is a matter for con- 
venience alone to dictate whether poultry is de- 
frosted in the refrigerator, in warm water, or at room 
temperature, keeping in mind, of course, that de- 
frosted food materials are readily subject to bacterial 
action. 
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BICYCLING ACROSS THE WORLD 


June Hupson 


Assistant Director, The Dairy Council 
Dayton, Ohio 


“From Africa to Iceland ...on a bicycle’ is a 
statement which outlines my past summer but often 
brings forth a sceptic’s disbelief. Of course, a few 
trains, planes, and boats did help us over the puddles 
in between; but such a trip, taken with ten other 
American Youth Hostelers, gave this home econo- 
mist a unique vantage point from which to view 
the life of many countries, astride the saddle of a 
bicycle! 

Days were dotted with experiences, such as cook- 
ing supper in the apartment of a Roman friend. We 
had first marketed in many shops, accumulating 
fruit from a huckster, eggs (such extravagance!) 
from the delicatessen, bread at a street stall, and 
sugar from the confectioner’s, all of which was a far 
cry from our American supermarket technique. In 
our friend’s kitchen, we found only one hard little 
loaf of bread on hand which would probably have 
been his supper. Warm water, refrigeration, eleva- 
tors for this eight-floor modern apartment... all 
these were unknown here. 

Later, pedaling along the Appian Way down 
through the mountain villages to Naples, we were 
to realize doubly how above-average the comfort of 
this middle-class home had been. Further south, 
creeping into tiny cafés or kitchens of the proprietor’s 
own home, in dark musty relief from the Italian sun, 
we would watch the woman lean over a stone sink or 
draw food from a black stove and bring forth our 
“nasta and orangeada,” the spaghetti and soda pop 
which was daily fare of our Italian saga. 

Tunis and life at the large hostel in the heart of 
the city’s Arab sector were fascinating. In that 
simple shelter, established for those who travel 
“under your own steam,” we found a hundred other 
hostelers. They were predominantly English and 
Belgian, but there were also Tunisian ones, Arab and 
French, who were our ever-faithful companions. 
These friends showed us through the narrow white- 
walled streets, past doors in the Kasbah where old 
merchants nodded in the sun over their bright wares 
which tumbled out into the already crowded way. 
Our path led into little shops where aged Arabs sat 
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at looms or potter’s wheels, their small grandchildren 
already part of the productive picture, spinning 
yarn or stomping clay to softness, alongside. 

Yes, we were close to the people, traveling as we 
did, being a part of the day’s life in any village where 
the town’s well afforded us a wash tub, whose inn- 
keeper’s kitchen knew our eager international chat- 
ter, and whose courtyards’ cobblestones or neigh- 
boring strip of sandy beach mattressed our sleeping 
sacks. But the German leg of our journey—as we 
worked and played together with a like number of 
German youth in that shared month at our work 
camp on the North Sea—surely that was our sum- 
mer’s outstanding adventure in living. 

The big red brick barn that we helped convert into 
a youth hostel lay eight miles out along the dike 
from Bremerhaven, Germany. Right up under the 
thatch was the girls’ bunkroom, while in the larger 
loft below was the boys’ headquarters, and on the 
ground floor, underneath, were the dining room and 
kitchen. From here came the German table fare 
which we were to know so intimately before our 
American supplies arrived to swell the larder. 
Things were good because our hosts had managed 
to get increased rations for the camp, and we could 
have second bowls of “grist’’ (farina-like cereal) 
which, together with the unadorned black bread, was 
our six o’clock breakfast and, again, our supper. 
At noon, we had potato soup; in the midmorning 
and afternoon, ersatz coffee was served. Seldom 
were more than two items served at a single meal; 
but the hardest custom to accept was the lack of 
beverage at the three regular meals, especially since 
there was no drinking water in camp! 

After the first five meals, for which we had had 
nothing but cereal, bread, potatoes, and ersatz coffee, 
you could watch our happy-go-lucky American gang 
slightly wither; then, in turn, you could feel the 
general uplift of spirit upon the arrival of our supplies, 
which meant lard on our bread and sometimes corned 
beef or frankfurts with our potatoes. ‘Why, that’s 
a whole month’s ration of meat!’’ was a frequent 
remark as German eye met American hot dog. 

It is hard to pick a high point of the summer, 
whether it is bright blossoms spilling from tops of the 
very lamp posts in the gaiety of Geneva, the view 
from our sleep sacks on deck as our boat left Vesu- 
vius and Capri behind in the moonlit Mediterranean, 
or the little lad in Frankfurt who gulped our proffered 
‘an of PX grapefruit juice, though I am sure his 
palate had never been schooled to the sour stuff. 
There is the panorama of Welsh villages, any of 
which might have been lifted from a Hollywood set, 
the stone cots and hedgerow-patterned mountain- 
sides of Eire, or, yes, even Iceland, at last, with its 
far-off glaciers outlined in the purpling haze and 
little fishing villages seen miles distant through the 
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clear, crisp air. Such remembrance of daily ex- 
periences can only hint at the colorful, amazing, 
and tragic ways of life that are to be found sprinkled 
about this old world. My word to the curious and 
interested is, “Hop on a bicycle and take a peek!” 


BRITISH FAMILIES *““MAKE DO” 
SHIRLEY WEGER 
Renton, Washington 


Tea and tarts at four—pansies and roses galore— 
that was England, my home for the summer of 1948, 
when I had just received my BS degree in home eco- 
nomics from Washington State College. 

As a member of the International Farm Youth 
Exchange project, I was sent to Great Britain to live, 
work, and play with British farm families for better 
understanding of the people and of their methods of 
farming and living. It was one of the most interest- 
ing and stimulating experiences I shall ever have. 

During my stay in Great Britain, I lived with eight 
different families—one in Wales, one in Scotland, and 
six in England—living their day through with them, 
eating their food, and living in their homes. I saw 
life in rural England as a part of the family, and in 
this way I was able to enjoy a bit of England that few 
visitors ever have the opportunity to observe. 

My families were all very friendly and hospitable 
and welcomed me into their homes so that I truly 
felt like part of the family. Food is still very scarce, 
and I, too, had my ration book. For a week, we were 
allowed only 23 cents worth of meat, which you could 
usually eat in one meal. The two to three slices of 
bacon and one egg, which would make only one good 
breakfast, had to last a week also. Cheese has long 
been a favorite English food, but now they smile 
ironically when they see the week’s allowance of two 
ounces laid out before them. Milk has never been so 
prominent in the diet of the British as it has among 
the Americans, but they would gladly drink more 
than the one and one-half pints a week they get from 
their coupons. Infants and children have a supple- 
mentary allowance now, and school children also get 
a 10 o’clock serving of milk. 

The tradition of tea time still flourishes in every 
British home, even though the pastries may not be so 
varied or so light and flaky as your hostess would like 
to have them; but when you realize that the ration 
for sugar is one-fourth pound per week and that for fat 
is 7 ounces, only 1 of which may be lard, you again see 
how she has had to “‘make do”’ with what she had. 

Even though food is scarce, however, the British 
housewife has not forgotten how to make her York- 
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shire pudding, Cornish pastries, fruit cake, or rum 
trifles for which she has become famous. In their 
own countries, the Welsh cakes and Scotch scones are 
still to be found, as tempting as ever. My first day 
in a British home, with five or six cups of tea, rather 
startled me; but after one cup of English coffee I 
quickly became an avid tea drinker. 

On the farms in Britain, the food situation is a 
little better than in the cities, but it does not offer 
sufficient food for an adequate, energy-building diet. 
The farmer is allowed to kill one pig and one sheep a 
year; but since without refrigeration he cannot keep 
any meat unless it can be cured like ham or bacon, 
the family has to eat mutton for three weeks and then 
do without unless they can work out a method of 
sharing with their neighbors. While the people of 
Britain are not starving and from casual observation 
might appear quite healthy, I found that they did not 
have the energy or stamina necessary to do a hard 
day’slabor. A high caloric diet is achieved by quan- 
tities of potatoes, bread, and pastries; but, without 
enough of the necessary protein foods, the people 
tire easily and the production per man is lowered. 
The cod-liver oil, orange juice, and milk being dis- 
tributed to all the infants of Great Britain are doing a 
great deal to give the coming generation good sound 
bodies to start with; as a result, the young children do 
look very healthy. 

“Old” and “quaint”? would describe most British 
homes, but the picturesqueness is not always prac- 
tical. As most of these homes were built when serv- 
ants were plentiful, little care was given to the 
planning or arrangement of rooms for any saving of 
steps. Nevertheless, these homes all have a warm 
friendliness about them that gives a very homey at- 
mosphere. My travels took me into the homes of 
the laborer, the farmer, the landlord, and even the 
earl or duke; I was entertained in everything from the 
small, cozy hearthside of a Welsh home to the spa- 
cious, dignified drawing room of a Sussex lord. 
While the exterior of a house may appear very anti- 
quated, the interior is usually furnished in much the 
same manner as most of our American homes. Sim- 
plicity seems to be the keynote for their decorating. 

Flowers are found everywhere around an English 
home, whether it is a cottage or a mansion. The 
informal garden of gay, fragrant flowers around a cot- 
tage home gives an added touch of hominess. 

As I went from room to room in many homes, I 
was told the history of the house and its occupants 
for the 300 or 400 years it had been built. Hidden 
passage-ways, windows bricked in because of the 
glass tax in England, ancient murals on the walls, 
old wine cellars of days gone by were a few of the 
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unusual features around which these stories were 
told. In some sections, the barns still had the 
small openings out of which the arrows or muskets 
of the past defended the farm against intruders. 
My wanderings through a house would usually end 
at the back, where I would find the kitchen. It was 
quite a contrast from the gleaming white, compact 
little U-shaped kitchen of our modern American 
home; instead it would involve two or three small 
rooms opening off of one large room where the food 
preparation is carried on. In the dairy, which is sup- 
posed to be the coolest room, are kept the milk, eggs, 
butter, and freshly cooked foods, while in the pantry 
the other foodstuffs are stored. Dishes are washed 
and stored in the scullery, another small room. 
Electrical appliances are not found in most British 
homes, although most of them have electricity. The 
cooking is done on constant-burning anthracite coal 
stoves. Most homes have hot-water heaters in con- 
nection with the stoves; but in a few, water is heated 
in a kettle on the end of a crane over the coals in an 
open fireplace. Cozy little benches or seats are often 
located alongside one of these large coal-burning 
fireplaces. Wood is seldom burned, for there is such 
a shortage of timber that none is available for con- 
struction let alone for fuel. Gas and oil are likewise 
too short to be used as fuel. No central heating is 
found in these homes, but each room has its own 
fireplace. The older fireplaces are of the large open- 
hearth type used for cooking, heating, or possibly 
In many homes, the huge hand- 
I often saw 


for curing meats. 
wrought hooks are still in the ceiling. 
the drying rack pulled up to the ceiling with the 
ham or bacon of this year’s kill on it, curing there 
above the heat. Miniature fireplaces with open- 
ings about one and one-half feet by two feet are 
found in the other rooms, giving just enough heat 
for the average-size room. 

Clothes are usually washed via the scrub board and 
ironed on a table top with two or three flatirons 
heated on the stove. Automatic washers or mangles 
are unheard of, although there are a few electric 
washers and irons in some sections. Neither re- 
frigerators nor iceboxes are to be found in the aver- 
age farm home; there is no way of keeping food any 
length of time unless it can be cured, brined, bottled, 
or preserved in some manner. 

Although the picture may appear a little grim 
as indeed life in Britain today is rather grim—the 
spirit of the people is remarkable. Food is more 
strictly rationed now than during the war; all first- 
class products such as woolens and china are being 
exported; income taxes are the highest in the world; 
all marketing is handled through government boards 
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or agencies; all prices are fixed——yet even with all of 
this, I saw very few examples of bitterness or com- 
plaint. The British people must either ‘‘work or 
want.”” In true British character, they are going 
ahead to work to meet the Battle of the Gap—the 
gap between imports and exports which has opened 
so wide during and since the war. The British are 
determined to win out, and the spirit I saw dis- 
played convinces me they will come out the victors 
in this, the second Battle of Britain. 


FAMILY IDEALS IN COLLEGE 
Sister M. RoMANA FARRELL 
Mount St. Scholastica College 


The reconstruction of the home and the restoration 
of the American way of life is in the hands and hearts 
of the present generation. What they will do about 
this problem and what impress they will make upon 
their successors will depend to a large extent upon 
the character and attitudes of today’s college stu- 
dents. The most tantalizing question is: What sit- 
uations in college life tend to build in the minds of 
students an understanding of what a home should be? 

One phase of college living that has possibilities 
for fostering attitudes favorable to homemaking is 
life in the residence hall in a college for women. The 
generalizations are based on observations made on a 
campus where some 400 young women live in resi- 
dence halls and dormitories. 

The residence hall may be thought of as a home for 
those away from home. It may be so set up and 
administered that it fosters a family spirit in the 
groups within its walls. Congenial living with 
others, the give and take demanded for living at 
peace with a variety of personalities, and the as- 
sumption of responsibilities can all be outcomes of 
living in this hall. 

Life in a woman’s college is never without its 
interest, challenge, and provision for a rich fund of 
memories. This is especially true of a college large 
enough to include representatives of many geograph- 
ical areas with various cultural and economic back- 
grounds and yet small enough to insure friendly, 
personal contact between students and faculty mem- 
bers. 

Many situations arise in such a residence hall in 
which the family spirit has a chance to be tested. 
In the frequent informal discussions, family train- 
ing, ethical behavior, religion, and social qualities 
will be aired from many angles. The girl who has 
had the best in all these aspects of living will have 
a fine chance for unobtrusive—probably unconscious 
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—leadership. The girl who feels that her back- 
ground is meager and uncertain can widen her hori- 
Zon. 

In such a group a date committee for intercol- 
legiate affairs will have chances to do the sisterly 
thing and arrange the date according to the known 
qualities of both persons concerned. The same com- 
mittee, or certain members of the group, will offer 
a friendly reminder if some girl begins to lose her 
head or fail to exercise the prudence her mother 
might reasonably expect of her were she living at 
home. 

In a college founded and maintained for the Chris- 
tian education of youth, one of the major activities 
to start off each day is the morning service in the 
college chapel. Attendance is optional but encour- 
aged. In a Catholic college, a goodly number of 
the homemakers of tomorrow bestir themselves for 
this half-hour of prayer and sacrifice. Breakfast 
follows, and the resident students are soon joined 
by their classmates who live downtown, as the classes 
of the day begin. 

Saturday is a free day so far as lectures and labo- 
ratories are concerned, but the living quarters hum 
with song and chatter as the residents give their 
rooms a weekly freshening. Some girls clamor for a 
turn at one of the Bendix washers or attend to a 
thousand and one other feminine interests. After- 
noon scatters the groups to the library, practice 
rooms, little theater, sewing laboratories, or to town. 

Sunday morning again runs on an entirely different 
schedule. Rising is at a later hour—an arrangement 
most welcome to sleepyheads. Every student is to 
attend some form of Divine worship. 

In the chapel, which is a place of beauty, the organ 
processional is followed by the traditional invocation 
‘Kyrie elieson’ (Lord have mercy on us!). Sud- 
denly the home spirit is felt. Hundreds of young 
voices join in repeating the refrain. The professor 
from Spain, the Chinese student, and students from 
Puerto Rico, Mexico, Guatemala have an inter- 
national bond with those from all parts of the United 
States. 

The Sunday morning brunch has become a feature 
at the college the past few years. Meals are planned 
by a member of the home economies faculty, an in- 
structor in nutrition, who considers the nutritional 
needs of the students and strives to relieve the 
monotony so often charged against institutional food. 

With happy chatter and planning, the students 
fortify themselves for all the things they want to do 
before the evening meal. Their plans perhaps in- 
clude letter writing, visits with the folks from home 
or with friends, concerts, and, of course, study. 
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Fudge-making, small teas, an original sandwich, 
may provide the ‘‘stay-piece”’ for intensive study or 
review for tests. Co-operative assistance and per- 
sonal interest in each other’s needs are but a few of 
the many evidences of the family spirit which can 
be nurtured in a residence hall. 

Among some of the groups the custom is spread- 
ing of having family night prayers. Father and 
Mother are not forgotten; the big brother who is 
about to take some important examination; the 
little sis who is in the hospital; a friend who is—well, 
just a friend—may all count on this help, long ago 
appreciated by the poet who wrote that ‘More 
things are wrought by prayer than this world dreams 

Life in a residence hall can build up a family spirit 
with its work and prayer, its song and study, its 
homely tasks and broad personal contacts. Such a 
life is a great leveler of pretensions. It may well 
promote all that is true and genuine. 


TEXTILE TESTS DEMONSTRATED 
Grace G. Denny 
University of Washington 


Students in advanced textiles at the University 
of Washington were recently given an opportunity 
by way of a class project, to meet a selected group 
of business people interested in textile testing. 

More than eighty men and women came to the 
laboratory one evening at the invitation of the stu- 
dents. There were representatives from department 
stores, dress shops, laundries, cleaning plants, and 
clothing factories. They were shown a demonstra- 
tion of such equipment as the Fade-Ometer, the 
washing apparatus (in lieu of a launderometer), and 
the Scott tester for tensile strength. Weighing cloth 
on the torsion balance was demonstrated, as well as 
the test for crocking, quantitative analysis of cotton 
and wool blend, thread count, microanalysis of fab- 
rics, and physical and chemical tests for rayon, 
nylon, vinyon, and fiberglas. 

Signs had been prepared by students giving the 
name of the demonstrator and the kind of test and 
equipment. The visitors asked many questions. 
Keen interest was shown, particularly by the adjust- 
ors in stores and managers of laundry and cleaning 
plants. These people come to the laboratory from 
time to time for help on the determination of causes 
for faulty or damaged garments. 

The pride of the students and the enthusiasm of 
the guests fully justified the entire effort of arranging 
for this guest night. 
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Comment 


YOUR LETTER FROM YOURSELF 


This month you will receive a statement of your 
annual membership dues to the AHEA and to your 
state association. This is your letter from yourself, 
for you are the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, Ine. 

Each year, the Association sends these bills early; 
they are bills for the year August 1, 1949 to July 31, 
1950. Do you want to know why you save yourself 
money by paying early? You have been told before 
that the reason for sending bills in advance is that 
the processing of your membership between the 
time you send your payment and the day you receive 
your JouRNAL takes about a month or six weeks. 
Most magazines need this amount of time for proc- 
essing. Any simplification of work that means less 
time spent at headquarters on this processing is a 
saving of dollars—your dollars. The ultimate 
advantage is to you. 

Moreover, you observe a principle of good manage- 
ment, especially if you are a teacher without a sum- 
mer salary, when you pay this bill in April or May 
instead of in the summer. You also help the mem- 
bership office to serve you better. Early payment 
gives us the summer months, when membership 
work is not so heavy as later, to prepare for the 
first mailing in September. If your name comes in 
early, you are sure to have your JoURNAL on time. 


STOP, LOOK, AND CHECK 

This item is so important that we should like to 
put stars around it. When you receive the state- 
ment of your annual membership dues, note care- 


fully your name and address upon it. Won’t you. 


please stop, look, and check the spelling of your 
name and the correctness of this name and address? 

Then, if you marry or change your address, will 
you please not only notify the AHEA headquarters 
of your new name or address but also give your 
former name or address? Two minutes of your 
time and a penny postal card will help your head- 
quarters give you the kind of service it wants to give. 
We ask one more favor. If you believe that you 
have sent the information about yourself with all 
the proper details and you still do not receive your 
JouRNAL, please send us another postal card at 
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once to repeat your present and former name and 
address. We hope that not many will need to meet 
this last request, but doing so will give us the op- 
portunity to check our records. 

Correct names and addresses are necessary to 
insure your receiving your JouRNAL. They also 
save the Association the extra expense of a second 
or third mailing. 

Addresses are used constantly for reference by 
members and groups within the Association. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIPS IN AHEA 


Have you ever considered buying a life member- 
ship in the AHEA? “Why should I do that?” you 
are probably asking. Here are some advantages. 

Whether you want to buy one or not will depend 
on your patterns of buying other things. For ex- 
ample, if you are the sort of person who would rather 
save for a new refrigerator or a typewriter and pay 
for it when you buy it, you are evidently not the 
installment-type buyer. Even if all other factors 
of choice were equal, some people might prefer to 
rent their houses and others to buy theirs. Having 
a life membership in the AHEA can give that deeper 
feeling of satisfaction and permanence which paying 
for something outright gives. 

Another value to consider in connection with a 
life membership is its special appropriateness as a 
gift from the members of a group to a member of the 
Association whom they want to honor. Is it not 
a splendid way to say, “Congratulations on your 
work as a home economist!” 

You may not have thought before of the signifi- 
‘ance of life memberships for yourself and as gifts. 
Would you like to think about these values with a 
view to action? 


THE “CAREER PACKETS” 


A bargain in career information about home 
economics is being offered in the “Career Packet,” 
a complete set of the career bulletins published by 
the AHEA, for $2.25 a set, with further reduction 
for quantity purchases. For full details, see page 
18 in the ad section. Note that all of the new, 
attractive pamphlets are included in this set. 

An example of how home economists are using the 
‘areer bulletins for recruitment is shown in a project 
of Phi Upsilon Omicron’s alumnae chapter in Wash- 
ington, D. C. This chapter is putting some of the 
bulletins into local high schools. Because of the 
members’ personal interest in good recruitment, a 
committee from the fraternity will meet with high 
school guidance and home economics teachers to 
discuss the bulletins and potential careers in home 
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economics. This project may bring to other home 
economists’ minds plans that can be adapted to 
their communities. 


CALIFORNIA WORKSHOPS 


Of special interest to many convention visitors 
are three workshops, or institutes, one offered by 
Mills College and the other two by the University 
of California. 

The workshop in home economies education at 
Mills College offers four weeks’ credit, which in- 
cludes one complete week’s attendance at the 
AHEA convention in San Francisco. The on- 
campus dates for the workshop are July 5 to July 22. 
The common background for the group will be 
trends in family living. The workshop staff in- 
cludes Zelpha Bates, chairman of the home econom- 
ics department of Mills College; Mrs. Dora Lewis, 
chairman of the home economics department of 
Hunter College; and Flora Thurston, who has had 
extensive experience in parent education in various 
sections of the country. 

Workshop students will be housed in one of the 
attractive residence halls at Mills College. The 
cost for board and room is $35 a week. Those 
desiring to live at the College during the week of the 
convention may have a room for $2.25 a day. 
Busses to San Francisco run frequently, the trip 
requiring 35 minutes. For more information, write 
to the Office of Summer Session, Mills College, 
Oakland, California. 

The nutrition institute and workshop, designed 
particularly for public health nutritionists, will be 
offered by the University of California from July 5 
to 15 in Berkeley. Morning sessions will deal with 
subject matter, especially with new findings in 
nutrition research, and wiil be of interest to everyone 
who is concerned with nutrition. Afternoon sessions 
will be designed particularly as workshops for 
nutritionists in public health institutions. The 
morning sessions alone may be included under a 
single fee, or all sessions of the institute will be 
included for a larger fee. This workshop is offered 
by the department of home economics of the Uni- 
versity of California in co-operation with the School 
of Public Health of the University of California and 
the California State Board of Health. For further 
details, write to Dr. Agnes Fay Morgan, University 
of California, Berkeley, California. 

An institute on modern housing will be offered by 
the University of California from July 5 to 9 in 
Berkeley. This institute will deal with social and 
economic problems of housing, as well as with 
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modern household equipment and recent research 
in this field. For information, write to Dr. Jean 
Warren, University of California, Davis, California. 


CLOTHES FOR THE CONVENTION 


When you pack your bag for the convention in 
San Francisco, put in a medium-weight suit and/or 
a topeoat such as you might wear in fall or spring 
in other parts of the country. This message comes 
from San Francisco home economists who are eager 
that all visiting home economists be comfortable 
during their stay in the Bay area. They remind all 
that the usual summer temperature in San Francisco 
is between 60 and 65 degrees. 

They suggest further that you bring a small hat 
and comfortable shoes for those hikes along the 
shore or over the hills, and that you tuck in a sweater 
or light sports jacket; also something really cool for 
trips down the Valley.—Lou RicHarpson and 
GENEVIEVE CALLAHAN, Co-chairmen of Local Pub- 
licity Committee. 


SPECIAL CONVENTION TRIPS 


If you plan to combine a trip to the AHEA an- 
nual meeting in San Francisco with plans for a 
vacation, a member of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association who is an experienced travel 
consultant will be glad to help you with your ar- 
rangements. She is Marion A. McKinney, Director 
of the Women’s Travel Department, Union Pacific 
Railroad. Address her at One South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. Miss McKinney spe- 
cializes in serving small groups or individuals. 


THE “CONVENTION SPECIAL” 


If you prefer to travel to the convention on a 
special train, the United States Travel Agency has 
an interesting brochure for you on the ‘Convention 
Special.” 

The trip, as arranged, includes such high lights 
as the Grand Canyon, two days and nights in Los 
Angeles with sightseeing included, a dinner and 
floor show at the Biltmore Bowl, sightseeing in 
Portland and Seattle, and a cruise across Puget 
Sound to Victoria and Vancouver. 

If you have not already received a copy of the 
itinerary folder, you may secure one from your 
state president, or you may write to Ralph L. 
Preble, Convention Manager, United States Travel 
Agency, 807 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 
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EXTENSION SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
Verna J. Hrrencock 
Chairman 


The extension service department has committees 
at work studying effective methods that are being 
used in the various states to publicize hore demon- 
stration work, to set up successful exhibits, and to 
plan radio programs. Four other committees are 
surveying methods used in the study of housing, 
health, family living, and world citizenship. 

The committee on the collection of skits or pag- 
eants portraying home demonstration work is spon- 
soring a contest. The prize-winning skit in this 
contest -will be presented at the extension service 
department’s program at the annual meeting in San 
Francisco. Skits submitted should not require more 
than 20 minutes for presentation, should present the 
home demonstration agent’s work in a general way, 
and should not attempt to teach a subject matter 
practice. Each state will work on its own method of 
announcing the contest and collecting the material, 
which should be sent to the regional chairman by 
April 15. Each state may send in as many as three 
skits; the regional chairman will send the best skits 
from each state to the committee chairman, Jewell 
Garland, State College, Mississippi, by May 15. 
There will be no money awards, but worthy material 
will be given recognition at the San Francisco meet- 
ing and will be duplicated and distributed to other 
states, with the author’s permission. 


FAMILY ECONOMICS— 
HOME MANAGEMENT DIVISION 


MarcGaret I. Liston 
Chairman 


The family economics—home management divi- 
sion is interested in developing a good interpretation 
of home management and of extending the use of this 
interpretation among the total membership as well 
as among members of the division. In the Novem- 
ber and December 1948 issues of the JouRNAL, there 
were two articles on selected aspects of home manage- 
ment. Other interpretations will appear from time to 
How do these interpretations fit into an over- 
What are the 


time. 
all definition of home management? 
boundaries of this field? 
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A Recent Interpretation 


Progress toward an acceptable definition of home 
management was made at the Home Management 
Conference in Chicago in 1935. Other contributions 
have come from authorities in the field, particularly 
Nickell, Dorsey, Bonde, Cushman, Gross, and Cran- 
dall. The most recent interpretation appears in a 
report prepared for the National Conference on Fam- 
ily Life by a subcommittee on home management 
composed of several leaders in the field, with Paulena 
Nickell of Iowa State College as chairman. Part I 
of this report interprets home management by stat- 
ing several assumptions about management in the 
home today, the major problems blocking improve- 
ment in home management, the areas of managerial 
responsibility in family living, the resources used and 
the activities comprising the process of management. 
Part II brings into focus some typical family situa- 
tions and problems which require management. 
After pointing up situations common to all stages of 
the family life-cycle, the analysis is directed to the 
three stages set up by the National Conference on 
Family Life; namely, the beginning family, the ex- 
panding family, and the contracting family. The 
report is in a form which will facilitate its use by 
professional and lay groups who are setting up pro- 
grams to help families manage their resources and 
realize greater satisfactions therefrom. 

The family economics—home management divi- 
sion wishes to keep its members and others informed 
concerning the more recent delineations of the evolv- 
ing field of home management and to stimulate 
critical analysis of these interpretations. For this 
reason, a limited number of copies of the report of 
the subcommittee on home management have been 
made available. Your comments and criticisms of 
this report are welcome. If sufficient interest is re- 
flected by your responses, the problem may be in- 
cluded in the program of the division at the San 
Francisco meeting. It is hoped that, as a result of 
your reactions, the subcommittee may review its re- 
port and, eventually, have it printed for general dis- 
tribution. By thinking and working together, we 
should succeed in building an acceptable framework 
of content for home maragement as well as in de- 
veloping criteria by which its subject matter may be 
distinguished more readily from other phases of home 
economics. 

Many who are interested in or have a direct con- 
cern with this committee’s views may not order 
copies of the report without further information con- 
cerning its content. Therefore, selected excerpts 
from Part I are given here, following questions to 
which we invite your responses. 
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Do you agree that: 


Home management is a series of decision-making activi- 
ties constituting the process of using family resources to 
reach family goals. It is the major means by which families 
get what they want from the use of their resources through- 
out the family life cycle. . . . In a free country the responsi- 
bility for home management falls directly upen each family. 
Outside agencies can give aid but final decisions rest with 
the family. 


Are these the primary activities of management ? 


The activities comprising the management process are 
planning, controlling the plan while carrying it through, 
and evaluating. Co-ordination is essential to bring all 
activities and phases of management into harmony. Plan- 
ning is mapping out courses of action in order to reach im- 
mediate and long-term goals. Controlling a plan in action 
simply means individual or joint effort in making the plan 
work. It calls for guiding and directing self or others to 
carry through the plan. Evaluating is looking back over 
what has been done and judging the results in light of family 
goals. The activities making up the process of management 
are the same regardless of the resources used or the goals 
sought. It is the resources and the goals that change or 
vary. 


Can you accept the following interpretation of the 
family resources used in home management ? 


Management is concerned with the use of both human 
and material resources. These include the knowledge, the 
abilities, and the interests of family members as well as 
time, energy, money, and materials. Awareness of possible 
alternative uses of resources is desirable in management. 
Within limits, human resources may be used in place of 
material resources, and vice versa. For example, if money 
is limited, time and energy may be used instead of money, 
as in making some of the family clothing. Again, if money 
is limited, knowledge can be used to spare money as in the 
case of knowledge of low-cost foods. 


Are these assumptions about home management 
really valid? 


1. Management takes place in every home. Whether it is 
good or poor, there is still management. Its quality 
varies from one home to another. 

2. Management permeates all aspects of family living. 

3. The number of management decisions increases as the 
environment becomes more complex. 

4. Although one member usually leads, all family members 
participate in home management, men as well as women. 
They may or may not be aware of their participation. 

5. Children learn management through family experiences. 

6. Management can be improved by conscious effort and 

education. 

. Goals toward which families strive change during the 

family life cycle. 

8. Management is a means of reaching goals and improving 
family living rather than an end in itself. 


Do the following obstacles constitute the most 
serious blocks to improvement in home management ? 


1. Families are not aware of the activities of management, 
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thus cannot know its contribution to personal and family 
achievement. 

2. They are unaware of the total supply of resources avail - 
able for their use. 

3. They are apt to want formulae for using the resources 
they are aware of rather than guides to be adapted to 
individual family needs. 

4. They do not realize the need of evaluating results in light 
of goals of the family in order that they may manage to 
better advantage in the future. 

5. Goals of the family are definitive or strong enough to 
motivate a better use of its resources. 


Do you believe that: 


Home management is a process that helps either indi- 
viduals or families make decisions and realize goals 
throughout all stages of the family cycle. At the same 
time it furnishes opportunities for shared decisions. De- 
velcping children are given experiences in making decisions 
about using shared resources. If parents view the children 
developmentally, these early experiences at the point of 
child interest and ability become important parts in his 
framework of learning. 


(Send your responses to Margaret I. Liston, Home 
Economics Department, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. For a mimeographed copy of 
the report of the subcommittee on home manage- 
ment, write to Miss Liston and enclose 25 cents to 
cover costs. ) 


NEW AHEA APPOINTMENTS 


New division and department chairmen for the 
AHEA are Lucy Lane of Oregon State College, who 
will be chairman of the textiles and clothing division, 
and Oreana Merriam of the University of Mas- 
sachusetts, who will head the college clubs depart- 
ment. They replace Mrs. Elsie Frost MeMurry of 
the New York State College of Home Economics, 
Cornell University, and Mrs. Evalyn Bergstrand 
Owens of the University of Connecticut, who have 
recently resigned from these chairmanships. 

Additional appointments to the technical advisory 
committee on the JouRNAL, made by the AHEA’s 
executive committee, are: Dorothy Scott, Ohio State 
University—-home economics education; Elizabeth 
Guilford, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
New York 10, New York—social welfare and public 
health; Marian Featherstone, University of Idaho 
art; and Hazel Shultz, University of Indiana—hous- 
ing. 

The last four appointments bring the total number 
of members of the technical advisory committee on 
the JourRNAL to 14. The four new members repre- 
sent fields not previously included in this commit- 
tee’s personnel and thus broaden its scope. 
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Selected Works of Henry Clapp Sherman. 
piled by the SHERMAN TESTIMONIAL VOLUME 


CoLtumMBIA UNiversiry. New York: 

The Macmillan Company, 1948, 1056 pp., $5. 

Home economists in general, nutritionists espe- 
cially, will be interested in this new book containing 
selected reprints of Dr. Sherman’s research papers, 
addresses, and reviews, and a short biography. 

The introduction to the book is a short, new ar- 
ticle by Dr. Sherman, “Looking Forward in Nutri- 
tion,” in which he elaborates the three major mean- 
ings of the word nutrition. He predicts “that the 
qualitative work of discovery and identification will 
grow relatively less than the quantitative investiga- 
tions of the distribution and functioning of the nu- 
trients.”’ 

The book contains a chronological listing of 325 
papers and 11 books of which Dr. Sherman is author 
or coauthor. He began publishing in 1895, and his 
contributions to human nutrition are noted in titles 
of many of these early papers. From these listings, 
it is interesting to note the coauthors—many will be 
recognized as outstanding in the field of biochemistry 
and nutrition. Dr. Sherman has had a keen interest 
in his students, encouraged them, and kept in touch 
with their personal as well as their professional 
welfare. 

More than a hundred selected reprints of papers, 
addresses, and reviews are included in the volume. 
A series of four reviews called ‘‘Nutritional Engineer- 
ing’ is particularly interesting and challenging to 
home economics in its role of interpreting and apply- 
ing scientific information. 

This book contains a wealth of information, and 
most colleges would probably wish to make it avail- 
able both to staff and to students—especially grad- 
uate students.-Frances M. Herrier, Jowa State 
College. 


The Frozen Food Cook Book. By Jean I. Simpson 
and Demerria M. Taytor. New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1948, 493 pp., $2.95. 

This somewhat-more-than-a-cookbook will appeal 
to the average foods-minded reader. Catchy intro- 
ductory sentences, preceding most of the well-chosen 
recipes, insure attention. Unusual little additions 
to many of the recipes make them different and cor- 
respondingly interesting. 
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Quick-frozen meats, poultry, fish and _ shellfish, 
vegetables, and fruits are each presented, with gen- 
eral directions for handling, tables of valuable com- 
piled data, and recipes, followed by a variety of 
menus using these foods. Prepared foods, 30-minute 
meals, the pressure saucepan—all related to frozen 
foods—receive attention. ‘Cooking Out of Doors” 
and “When Men Cook” are two sections that indi- 
‘ate the wide scope of the book. 

Dietary essentials for general good health, good 
nutrition, and weight control are interpreted briefly 
in terms of frozen foods. Chapters dealing with zero 
storage cabinets, home freezers, and directions for 
home freezing supply good information. 

The housewife, as well as the home economist, will 
find this a useful book applicable to foods in general 
as well as to frozen ones.—Marrua 8S. Pirrman, 
Kansas State College. 


Foods and Principles of Cookery. By Navauie K. 
Fircw and Cuarvorre A. Francis. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948, 406 pp., $5.35. 

This text has been written to be used as a compre- 
hensive study of food selection, preparation, and 
preservation. Although this text is intended for 
first-year students on the college level, advanced 
students with a suitable background of chemistry 
and physics may be able to benefit more fully from 
it than freshmen. 

Well planned, the subject matter is handled in a 
most scholarly manner. Unlike many books of this 
kind, this one gives very practical and valuable ex- 
planations for certain causes and results in cookery. 
It is a good source of such information. 

The chapters on leavening agents, yeast breads, 
quick breads, cakes, and pastry are particularly well 
handled. The chapter on milk presents a brief his- 
torical statement, then a breakdown of protein, car- 
bohydrate, fat, and inorganic components and vita- 
mins. Another chapter is devoted to milk products 
and cheese. The chapters on meats, fish, vegetables, 
fruits, and quick-freezing are handled in much the 
same way. 

Suggestions for supplementary readings conclude 
ach chapter. The appendixes treat thoroughly the 
physical and chemical aspects of some of the more 
complex food principles, such as true and colloidal 
solutions, acids and bases, hydrolysis, and ionization 
and give brief discussions of fats, carbohydrates, and 
proteins. The authors emphasize that these chap- 
ters should be used for review and reference and not 
for studies in themselves. They also suggest that 
while there are certain obvious chapter sequences, 
the arrangement allows the instructor some freedom 
in planning his Crouse Droes- 
CHER, YWCA, Washington, D.C. 
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Rural Health and Medical Care. By Freprerick 
D. Morr, MD, and Miron I. Roemer, MD. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1948, 608 pp., $6.50. 

Although this book is not easy reading, it points 
out some pertinent problems regarding rural health. 
The diseases which modern medicine is best able to 
prevent take a higher toll in rural areas. These dis- 
eases include the infectious diseases and disease re- 
lated to animals, as anthrax and tularemia. Infant 
and maternal death rates are higher in rural areas. 
The most striking deficiency in rural health medical 
care is the lack of essential personnel, doctors, and 
nurses. Rural poverty is without a doubt the most 
important underlying cause. Adequate organization 
is needed if the remote farm family is to be served 
by the facilities of larger medical centers. 

Government and voluntary agencies have pro- 
vided some service to help in meeting rural health 
needs. The contributions of the health and medical 
care program of the Farm Security Administration 
(now Farmers Home Administration) are described 
in detail. 

This book gives a general over-all view of rural 
health problems, but it is best classified as a some- 
what boring treatise on rural sociology with special 
emphasis on health needs. _ If its purpose is to inspire 
anyone to do anything about the lacks in rural health 
service, it will need to be rewritten in a less wordy 
style before many people will voluntarily read it.— 
IsABEL Patrerson, Maine Department of Health and 


Welfare. 


You and Your Family. By Bernice MILBuRN 
Moore and Dororny M. Leany. Boston: D. 
C. Heath and Company, 1948, 440 pp., $2.60. 
This textbook is highly recommended as a refer- 

ence book in the teaching of family relationships in 
the secondary school program. The discussion 
starts with the individual and his understanding of 
himself, follows him through his family relationships 
to other group relationships, then to the relation- 
ships of families and neighbors in communities, and 
concludes with the responsibility of family life for 
the preservation and promotion of our democratic 
values. 

Throughout the entire book, the emphasis is 
placed on demecratic living and democratic values. 
It would seem that a study of such ideas would help 
young people to develop greater maturity and a 
keener sense of their responsibility toward family and 
social living. A positive approach to meeting and 
solving daily problems is presented. Sound princi- 
ples of mental hygiene are followed consistently 
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throughout the book. The book seems to be one 
that high school students would voluntarily select 
and use in their study of family relationships. 

You and Your Family could well be used in classes 
of either boys or girls and would be very appropriate 
where boys and girls are studying family relationships 
together. Suggested references, activities, and as- 
signments are sound and, apparently, could provide 
good learning experiences for students. In the pref- 
ace, the statement is made that the senior author 
assumes responsibility for the text of the book; the 
junior author, for assisting in planning the book and 
for preparing the exercises, aids, and bibliographies. 
—ALBERTA YOUNG, University of Tennessee. 


Fashions in Furnishings. By Rura W. Lee and 
Louise T. BoLENDER. New York: The MeGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1948, 214 pp., $5.95; 
textbook edition, $4.50. 

Styles, types, and kinds of furnishings on the mar- 
ket today and their significance from the home deco- 
rator’s standpoint make this book noteworthy as 
compared with other recent books on the same 
subject. 

Many of the illustrations are photographs of in- 
teriors showing the products of different manufactur- 
ing companies in attractive settings. Some photo- 
graphs are reprinted from such magazines as Better 
Homes*and Gardens, The American Home, or Good 
Housekeeping. Very good small line-drawings em- 
bellish the wide margins. There is a bibliography 
and a good index. Clear style, large type, and 
matte-finished paper make for good readability. On 
the whole, the volume is very attractive in appear- 
ance. 

The book starts with a brief, well-illustrated dis- 
cussion of the different styles of houses, traditional 
as well as contemporary, which are acceptable 
today. 

Period furniture is discussed, with emphasis on 
those styles now popular and available in reproduc- 
tions. 

The important facts about construction and qual- 
ity in furniture and fabrics and how to select and 
combine them are well presented. 

Both authors are well known in the field of interior 
decoration. They have conducted classes at the 
Furniture Mart in Chicago. Mrs. Lee is a regular 
contributor to home furnishings magazines and is 
home furnishings consultant for the J. Walter 
Thompson Company. Mrs. Bolender was formerly 
stylist and co-ordinator of home furnishings at 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Company.—Evetyn Metz- 
GER, University of Nebraska. 
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‘*Helping Families Plan Food Budgets,’’ published 
by the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
{conomics, is a semitechnical manual, written for 
nutrition leaders and teachers and especially for 
those who sit down with families and help work out 
plans to suit individual needs. It provides excellent 
explanatory information on how to develop food 
plans not shown in the popular-style food-plan book- 
lets written for the families themselves to use. 
Master food plans are given at two cost levels—low 
and moderate—for 19 age, sex, and activity groups. 
For a family of four at city prices in September 1948, 
the low-cost plan comes to between $18 and $20 per 
week and the moderate plan costs between $25 and 
$27 per week. Although intended primarily for 
nutrition leaders, the booklet is so clearly written 
that it could be used to excellent advantage by any- 
one trying to provide optimum family nutrition at 
a given price level. “Helping Families Plan Food 
Budgets” is U. 8S. Department of Agriculture Mis- 
cellaneous Publication No. 662. It may be pur- 
chased from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D.C. Price 15 cents. 


Work accomplished by the Bureau of Human Nu- 
trition and Home Economies, U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1948 
is summarized in the 1948 annual report of Hazel K. 
Stiebeling, chief of the Bureau. The report covers 
the work done in the fields of ‘‘Food and Nutrition,” 
“Family Economics,” “Housing and Household 
Equipment,” and ‘Textiles and Clothing.” Copies 
of the printed report are for sale by the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, U. 8S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price 5 cents. 


The U-shaped kitchen, designed by housing and 
household equipment specialists of the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics under the 
supervision of Lenore Sater, is now making its ap- 
pearance in a two-reel, 16-mm, color-film movie 
dramatization called “A Step-Saving Kitchen.” 
In an accompanying narration sound track, Miss 
Sater explains the basic principles used in planning 
the kitchen and shows how much easier jobs are 
made by the well-planned, adequate storage and 
work space. 


The film is available for loan. <A print will be 
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placed in one film depository in each state. For a 
list of these libraries, write to the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics, U. 8. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. The borrower 
usually pays transportation charges. Persons other 
than Department employees and state extension 
workers also pay a small service charge. 

The film, “A Step-Saving Kitchen,” may be pur- 
chased from Castle Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Approximate cost 
$90. 


Fifteen up-to-date farmhouses—large, medium, 
and small—all designed for comfortable and efficient 
living, are pictured and described in a new U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture bulletin, “Farmhouse Plans 
for Northeastern States.’’ Houses in this new bul- 
letin would be equally suitable for many other areas 
of the country and for nonrural families. How a 
family may obtain working drawings for the North- 
~astern farmhouse plans is explained in the bulletin. 
“Farmhouse Plans for Northeastern States,’’ Mis- 
cellaneous Publication No. 658, may be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. Price 15 cents. 


How young people can get the most fun and the 
best preparation for a happy marriage out of their 
“dating years”’ is discussed in a new 35-page book- 
let, “Dates and Dating,” by Esther Emerson 
Sweeney. The author is director of the division of 
public information and extension, American Social 
Hygiene Association. She presents her advice in an 
attractive style which young girls, their parents, and 
counselors will find easy reading. ‘Dates and Dat- 
ing”’ is published by The Woman’s Press, 600 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. Price 25 cents. 


A self-help overall suitable for the preschool child 
has been designed by the Bureau of Human Nutri- 
tion and Home Economics, U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture. The overall features straps and fas- 
tenings that the child can manage, safe leg width and 
length, and pleats at the bend of the hips to provide 
the extra room children need for stooping and squat- 
ting. Clarice L. Scott, clothing specialist, describes 
the overall in a well-illustrated leaflet, ‘““Child’s Self- 
Help Overall,” Leaflet No. 251, available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. 8. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price 5 cents. 


To order government publications, follow these 
“How to Remit” instructions of the Government 
Printing Office: “The rules of this office require that 
remittances be made in advance of shipment of pub- 
lications, either by coupons, sold in sets of 20 for $1 
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and good until used, or by check, money order, or 
postal note payable to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. Currency may be sent at sender’s risk. 
Foreign money or defaced or smooth coins are not 
acceptable. Do not send postage stamps. 

“Deposits of $5 or more are accepted against which 
orders may be placed. 

“Postage is not required for shipment within the 
continental United States or its possessions.” Ad- 
dress: Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Counselors of older girls or those women who 
simply want to review their own financial affairs will 
get a good deal of assistance from ‘““Women—and 
Their Money,” Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 146 by 
Maxwell 8S. Stewart. It is designed to serve as a 
guide or reference handbook for women who are 
solely responsible for the family’s money or for their 
own income. Order it from Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, Inc., 22 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Price 20 cents. 


‘Food Value Charts’’ of the Philadelphia Child 
Health Society have been revised to include data 
made available since the original charts were issued 
in January 1946. The charts have also been en- 
larged in size and printed on cardboard to facilitate 
their use as a visual teaching aid. As in previous 
editions, the charts show foods that are relatively 
low in cost, high in health values, and easily avail- 
able in most parts of the country. The Recom- 
mended Dietary Allowances of the National Research 
Council have been stated for the various nutrients 
on the back of each chart. The set of 12 charts may 
be ordered from the Philadelphia Child Health Soci- 
ety, N.E. Corner 7th and Delancey Streets, Philadel- 
phia 6, Pennsylvania. Price $1. 


‘*Marriage Bonds and Family Security,’’ issued by 
the Institute of Life Insurance, is an easily-read 
booklet planned for young couples but of value to 
all families who want a clearer understanding of life 
insurance in its relation to family finances and family 
security. It is available from the Women’s Division, 
Institute of Life Insurance, 60 East 42d Street, New 
York 17, N.Y. Free. 


Among Our Advertisers 


A compact study booklet on the nutritive values in 
the 41 most frequently consumed commercially 
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canned foods has been prepared as a teacher’s aid 
by the Can Manufacturers Institute. Called 
“Canned Foods in the Nutritional Spotlight,”’ it pre- 
sents data on 12 nutrients (with recommended daily 
allowances) in graph form which makes values easy 
to compare. A companion booklet, “Canned Foods 
in the Economic Spotlight,” reports research on com- 
parative costs, in different localities and in different 
seasons, of foods processed in various ways. Both 
booklets can be obtained from the Can Manufac- 
turers Institute, 60 East 42d Street, New York 17, 


For busy homemakers who must curtail kitchen 
hours without detriment to a well-balanced diet and 
optimum family nutrition, the Carnation Company 
presents a new recipe booklet, “The Velvet Blend 
Book,” containing appealing, easy-to-make recipes 
which help raise the family milk consumption. 
There are several attractive recipes for each item of 
the menu from soup to dessert. Quantities can 
sasily be adjusted for families of two, four, or six, or 
for classroom use; many recipes provide individual 
servings. The “Velvet Blend Book” may be ordered 
from the Evaporated Milk Division, Carnation Com- 
pany, 8480 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles, California. 


The Gerber Company has developed a comprehen- 
sive set of teaching aids for infant nutrition classes. 
The set and its distribution are: “Infant Nutrition 
Teacher’s Manual’’—one copy for teacher; ‘Infant 
Nutrition Student’s Leaflet’’—one for each student ; 
“Foods for Baby and Mealtime Psychology’’—one 
to teacher, extras for reference, if needed; “Recipes 
for Toddlers’’—one for teacher; ‘“‘Baby’s Book” 
one copy for teacher, copies for students at five cents ; 
“Analysis Cards’’—one set for teacher. Mothers 
and college students may obtain individual copies of 
the booklets. Available from Gerber Products 
Company, Fremont, Michigan. 


Planning a new or remodelled kitchen or labora- 
tory is greatly facilitated by the Planning Kit worked 
out by the Sheldon Company to aid those responsible 
for the physical layout of homemaking departments. 
The kit provides tissue sheets over a squared floor 
plan, the border illustrated with drawings of ap- 
propriate equipment. A sheet of templates to scale 
can be punched out and laid on the tissue to find the 
best arrangement. Tracings are suitable for prepa- 
ration of blueprints. One kit is offered free to home 
economics teachers; additional kits are 50 cents 
each from Department HE 1, E. H. Sheldon and 
Company, Muskegon, Michigan. 
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Abstracts 


Edueation 


Contributed by Etta J. Rose 


University of Minnesota 


Children state their educational philosophy, 1°. WV. 
Apams. Educ. Leadership 6, No. 4 (Jan. 1949), 
pp. 240-242. 

Statements from five- to twelve-year-old children 
in three schools indicate the following psychological 
needs : need for understanding, affection, self-respect ; 
need for security; need for recognition of physical 
growth and development ; desire for varied types of 
activity for the whole child; need for satisfaction in 
the desire for learning; need for participation in the 
group; desire for proficiency in meeting situations 
demanding academic learning; and desire for order 
and beauty in surroundings. 


Science and social philosophy: the scientific point 
of view in education, G. T. Busweti. School 
& Soc. 69, No. 1775 (Jan. 1, 1949), pp. 1-4. 
Education, an offshoot of philosophy and psychol- 

ogy, is gradually developing a discipline of its own. 
Early in the 1900's, scientific methods concerned 
with measuring the results of education were de- 
veloping, along with psychological studies of learn- 
ing. Then came a revival of interest in social phi- 
losophy. Must a choice be made between the two, 
or can a unified attack be made on problems of edu- 
cation? If philosophers need the results of scientific 
methods for their thinking, and if scientists need 
philosophical techniques for thinking about their 
results, why not give students training enough so 
that they can use both the empirical methods of 
science and the logical methods of philosophy? 


Teachers around the world, RK. B. Auuen. Pi 
Lambda Theta J. 27, No. 2 (Dee. 1948), pp. 65, 
66, 83. 

“Teachers around the world have a special status 

and a special responsibility. They must play a 


leading role in guiding mankind to a solution of the 
difficult problems that men and nations face in try- 
ing to live together in today’s troubled and complex 
world.”” Freedom and self-government require edu- 
cation for the full expression of the individual’s 
latent abilities. 


to 


Status and work of the teachers in Poland. // 
Lambda Theta J. 27, No. 2 (Dee. 1948), pp. 80-83. 
During the German occupation, Polish teachers 

carried on a secret school system. Rapid progress 

was made after the war in reconstruction of school 
buildings, although shortage of schools and lack of 
equipment are still serious. The school system was 
reorganized. Dormitories and scholarships for stu- 
dents have helped to overcome economic handicaps. 

Teachers, as a social group, are held in high esteem. 

Remuneration is small in comparison with that in 

other occupations. One teachers’ association en- 

gages in social welfare, sponsors educational activ- 
ities, and publishes materials for teachers. 


Teachers of Norway during the years of German 
occupation, H. Hansen. Pi Lambda Theta J/. 
27, No. 2 (Dec. 1948), pp. 71-76. 

Teachers in Norway during the German occupa- 
tion refused to sign the paper introducing the Nazi 
school system. Schools were closed; teachers were 
imprisoned, separated from their families, and sent 
far north. But belonging to a country that had 
fought intellectually and spiritually for freedom and 
democracy for all humanity, they decided to risk 
their lives to defend their freedom. 


Teachers in China, 2. CuinGc-T’ten Fer. Pi Lambda 
Theta J. 27, No. 2 (Dec. 1948), pp. 84-85. 
Chinese teachers are meeting problems similar 

to those of teachers in America but in a different 
degree—-shortage of schools and teachers, and strikes 
to obtain the minimum of the necessities of life. 
Why then do people teach? The adventure of learn- 
ing, of opening and aiding growing minds, and the 
sense of accomplishment and progress have been 
adequate reward. The growing crisis in China 
limits the range of freedom. Restrictions and regi- 
mentations have been accepted, but teachers are 
concerned lest these limitations become a permanent 
part of the system. 


New teachers in a new Japan, Y. Takizawa. Pi 
Lambda Theta J. 27, No. 2 (Dec.1948), pp. 86 
87. 

Teachers in Japan awoke from a bad dream to con- 
fusion, destroyed school buildings, bad food condi- 
tions, inflation, and low ideals. They wondered if 
education could exist. Now, under occupation of 
the Allied Forces, the dawn of the democratic prin- 
ciple in education in Japan is breaking. Teachers 
have passed the screening test. Buildings are being 
constructed. Food for school lunches is being sup- 
plied. The school system has been reorganized, 
including coeducation for the first time. Japan’s 
teachers want to work for world peace. 
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Family Economics— 
Home Management 


Contributed by W. CRANDALL 
Rhode Island State College 


Lost sales opportunities in retailing, H. F. Lewis. 
Harvard Bus. Rev. 27, No. 1 (Jan. 1949), pp. 53- 
61. 

Whether or not the consumer realizes it, shopping 
around in several stores before buying increases the 
cost of distribution. She occupies the time of sev- 
eral salespeople and uses several dressing rooms. 
The price she finally pays for a dress, for example, 
is high enough to cover the cost of maintaining a 
sales force which has to show the dress to several 
customers for every sale completed. Shopping in 
various stores will probably continue to be impor- 
tant in the case of high-style items and items such as 
furniture, which are expensive and must last a long 
time. The author refers to an unpublished study 
showing that consumers, contrary to common opin- 
ion, do not enjoy extensive shopping in order to find 
desired articles. 

A study of purchases of 400 families in Allegheny 
County, Pennsylvania, was made from February 
1947 through January 1948. Families reported 
when and where purchases were made and how many 
stores were visited before the purchase was made. 
The results indicated that for every 100 purchases 
completed in the first and only store visited, 23 other 
transactions were completed after shopping in several 
stores. For every $100 spent in the first store, $47 
was spent after shopping in at least two stores. 
An analysis of size of sales showed that larger sales 
are more likely to be lost in this way than small 
ones. Shopping around increases as the income in- 
creases, perhaps because low-income families are 
limited to a certain few stores where their credit is 
good. In many cases, the lost sales are due to too 
small an assortment though, in many cases, sales- 
people turned customers away because they did not 
recognize what the customers were asking for, even 
when the item was in stock. Surprisingly, more 
sales were lost in downtown stores and completed 
in neighborhood stores than the reverse. 


Effects of premiums on consumer sales, Part 2, 
J. O. Peckuam. Advertising & Selling 41, No. 
12 (Dec. 1948), pp. 40-42, 94. 

This article gives four case studies of postwar pre- 
miums and their effect upon the sales of the products. 
The author summarizes the effect of premiums in 
the following six points: (1) Premiums should not 
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be applied to a product unless it is really good; (2) 
premium promotions alone rarely stop a declining 
sales curve; (3) sales gains produced by premiums 
on old, well-established items are usually only tem- 
porary; (4) some of the sales gains produced by 
premiums on new products are quite long-lasting if 
the product and its price are right; (5) successive 
premiums generally produce smaller and smaller 
results; (6) the quality of the premium, the amount 
and kind of accompanying advertising, the amount 
of competition, and the product and its price all de- 
termine the effectiveness of the premium. 


How materials handling affects plant layout, \/. J. 
Rowan. Am. Machinist 92, No. 27 (Dec. 30, 
1948), pp. 83-98. 

Materials handling is a major concern of man- 
agement because about 22 to 35 per cent of the over- 
all cost of production stems from this source in the 
average plant. Improving handling and plant lay- 
out are inseparable and must be considered together. 
The main objective of plant layout is to move the 
materials requiring the greatest handling over the 
shortest distance. Smooth flow both within and be- 
tween departments, with good terminal points for 
both ingoing and outgoing materials, must be es- 
tablished. Smooth flow is always forward, but not 
necessarily in a straight line. Curved lines of rout- 
ing are often used if they place the item in the best 
position for the next step in production or enable 
one operator to attend to two machines. No in- 
terruptions or cross currents should disrupt the 
smooth flow. 

In addition to routing work for smooth flow, the 
layout must allow good handling methods. The 
job is studied to find “the best way yet devised” 
for equipment for holding and moving materials 
and for co-ordinating handling between areas. 
Handling also requires sufficient space for equip- 
ment, storage of work in process, raw materials, and 
the finished product. Important principles of 
handling are: eliminate needless handling, co-ordi- 
nate handling and production, handle in large units, 
avoid breaking bulk, use mechanical aids and power 
where cost is justified, minimize rehandling, deliver 
materials to various production operations in posi- 
tion for easy reach, and integrate systems. 


Manpower proficiency key to safe trucking, I’. 0. 
Territt. Chain Store Age 25, No. 1 (Jan. 1949), 
pp. 13-14, 37. 

The Kroger Company’s safety program is a good 
example of sound supervision. Their long experi- 
ence shows that the key to the problem of accidents 
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involving trucks is manpower—not equipment. 
Top notch equipment is necessary, but safety sur- 
veys show that almost all highway accidents are 
‘aused by flaws in drivers, not in equipment. The 
Company lists as main causes of accidents: (1) 
habits of carelessness, unstable temperament, and 
inadequate training; (2) lack of instant mental and 
muscular co-ordination—slow reflexes because of 
fatigue, health conditions, loss of sleep, or other 
faulty living habits; (3) other psychological factors 
like resentment against the world and the employer. 
Their safety program attacks these causes realis- 
tically through careful selection and training of 
drivers; stress on good employer-employee relations ; 
finding out human and mechanical factors in acci- 
dents for each branch of the Company with its 
varying road, weather, and mileage conditions; fol- 
low-up of investigations with tests and demonstra- 
tions on the road to show drivers that physical and 
psychological factors are involved in accidents; and 
recognition of drivers with safety awards. 


Chains spend $457,100,000 for 1948 store modern- 
ization, A. O. Kayiin. Chain Store Age 25, 
No. 1 (Jan. 1949), pp. 10-11 +. 

Chain stores spent 18.3 per cent more for store 
construction in 1948 than in 1947, the previous rec- 
ord year. The total number of stores in operation, 
however, did not increase. A study of 218 chains 
reporting in both 1947 and 1948 showed a decrease 
from 20,577 stores in 1947 to 20,462 in 1948. In 
1947, 2.9 per cent of all stores in operation were 
“new” stores; in 1948, 4.6 per cent were “new.” 
Many stores classified as “‘new,’’ however, are really 
relocated stores. The largest amount spent for 
modernization was in the field of variety-department 
stores, but the largest percentage increase (76 per 
cent) was in the grocery field. 


Overcoming resistance to change, L. Cocn and J. 
R. P. Frencn, Jr. Human Relations {London} 
1, No. 4 (Aug. 1948), pp. 512-532. 

A major problem in industry is the resistance of 
workers to necessary changes in methods and jobs. 
This resistance showed itself at the Harwood Manu- 
facturing Company (Marion, Virginia) in grievances 
about piece-work rates, high turnover, low efficiency, 
restriction of output, and marked aggression against 
management. The factory is a small, progressive 
one which has always had good labor relations. The 
employees work on an individual incentive system, 
with 60 units per hour the standard efficiency rating. 
When a worker’s job is changed, a transfer bonus is 
given to prevent loss of earnings during relearning. 
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In spite of these facts, operators resist change, fre- 
quently preferring to quit. 

An analysis of transfer learning curves showed that 
only 38 per cent of transferred workers recovered to 
the standard rate. New learners reached the stand- 
ard rate three or four weeks before those transferred 
from other jobs. Motivation, not skill, appeared to 
be the major factor in the rate of recovery, for work- 
ers, upon transfer, felt resentment because of the 
change and fear of not being able to reach the 
standard rate on the new job. 

A study was made of a change in the work of four 
different groups of workers. The control group fol- 
lowed the regular factory routine. The other three 
groups were allowed total or partial participation in 
deciding what the new method should be. In the 
groups with total participation, no further training 
was needed after two days; the workers rapidly re- 
turned to the standard rate of work. The control 
group made a very unsatisfactory transfer. Later, 
when allowed total participation, the control group 
made excellent recovery in a transfer of jobs. 


The not-so-fair-trade laws. Fortune 39, No. 1 

(Jan. 1949), pp. 70-71, 166. 

“Fair-trade” laws exist in every state in the 
union with the exception of Vermont, Texas, Mis- 
souri, and the District of Columbia. A resale- 
price contract between the manufacturer of any 
trade-marked product and any retailer of the prod- 
uct imposes the same minimum price on all who 
handle it in that state. Comparison of prices in the 
states without these laws and those in adjoining 
states shows significant differences, with the freely 
competitive states having a great advantage. For 
example, the St. Louis Star Times reported that 54 
fair-trade drug items cost an average of 16.2 per cent 
more on the east bank of the Mississippi than on the 
St. Louis side. 

The American Fair Trade Control Council es- 
timates that about 4 per cent of the U. 8. retail 
trade is controlled by fair-trade laws. Price-fixing 
started in the drug field but has spread rapidly. 
Food is not widely involved at present, but the trend 
in this field is toward price-fixing. At first, fair- 
trade laws affected only the retailers who signed the 
contracts, and nonsigning retailers undercut their 
prices at will. Later, amendments made a con- 
tract for a minimum price between a manufacturer 
and one retailer which was binding on all retailers 
in that state. 

At the moment, repeal of fair-trade laws is un- 
likely. Should a recession come, public opinion 
might be aroused enough to fight them. 
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Family Relations and Child 
Development 


Contributed by Mitprep T. Tare 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


On contact with the second partner in marriage 
counseling, F. Scumpi. J. Soc. Casework 30, 
No. 1 (Jan. 1949), pp. 30-36. 

In treatment of marital problems, many of the 
principles of generic casework are applicable, with 
some modifications. Marriage counseling requires 
the dealing with two clients, the husband and wife. 
In the beginning treatment, the caseworker has three 
outstanding tasks: (1) to establish a relationship to 
the client which will enable the latter to use the case- 
worker’s help; (2) to explore the client’s problem; 
(3) to determine in which way the client can be 
helped, including whether and when the client’s 
spouse should be seen. Concerning the marital 
partner, certain questions must be considered: (1) 
Should the marital partner be seen at all? (2) 
When should he be seen? (3) For what purpose 
should he be seen? (4) By whom should he be 
seen? It is difficult for one caseworker to undertake 
extensive treatment with both marriage partners, 
since the client looks upon the caseworker as a per- 
son who is particularly interested in him. 


Hate in fancy clothes, H. E. Davis. Child Study 

26, No. 1 (Winter 1948-49), p. 3-5 +. 

The author establishes the premise that in child- 
hood individuals develop certain patterns of love or 
hate in relation to parent figures or brothers or sis- 
ters and throughout life tend to project these to 
everyone with whom they come in contact. These 
basic reaction patterns are expressed most inten- 
sively in the family group which they later establish, 
because spouse and children provide ready targets 
for the love and the hate developed early in life. 
These unresolved patterns of earlier years of hate and 
aggression are usually suppressed or repressed and 
later come out in ways which appear unrelated to the 
original emotion. 

In order to prevent patterns of repression from de- 
veloping, the author suggests the following: con- 
tinued agitation for skilled parents, prophylactic 
psychiatry for prospective parents, and alteration of 
some of our culture ideals so that aggression can find 
acceptable ways of being expressed. 


Changing fertility differentials among farm-oper- 
ator families in relation to economic size of farm, 
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M. J. Hacoop. Rural Sociol. 13, No. 4 (Dee. 

1948), pp. 363-373. 

Special tabulation of population data from the 
1945 Sample Census of Agriculture provided the 
basis for computing fertility ratios for the farm 
population, classified according to economic size of 
the farm. Comparison of these data with the 1940 
population census suggested that there was con- 
siderable undernumeration of children in the census 
report. States vary in the relationship between fer- 
tility and economic class of farm families. Contrary 
to general belief, selected states showed a greater 
rise in the birth rate during World War II among 
high-income farm-operator families than among low- 
income families. Factors suggested as associated 
with these differentials were: the upper income 
groups probably had better techniques for control- 
ling fertility during the depression, and there may 
have been more “postponed” births which made for 
a sharp increase in fertility when good times came; 
in the upper income group, the husband may have 
been more frequently able to qualify for an agricul- 
tural deferment ; and war-time prosperity may have 
led to relatively greater gains for high-income than 
for low-income farmers, thereby producing a greater 
positive effect upon fertility rates. 


A world-wide look at polio, D. Ducas. Parents’ 

Mag. 34, No. 1 (Jan. 1949), pp. 24-56. 

At the world-wide conference called by the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis and held 
in New York City recently, the following facts were 
presented: Polio exists without paralysis and 
paralytic polio is the uncommon form of the dis- 
~ase. For every diagnosed case, there are many 
infected persons who never know they carry the 
virus. Polio epidemics develop in countries with 
high public health standards. There is no known 
way of stopping the spread of polio, and rigid quaran- 
tine measures have proved futile. There is no 
danger in caring for diagnosed cases of polio in 
general hospitals if ordinary isolation techniques are 
practiced. During epidemics, children and young 
people under 20, if ill at all, should be put to bed and 
remain there for 24 hours after fever has subsided. 

Certain dyes of the benzidine group and also 
sulfa-like compounds may possibly be effective 
against the disease. This research is in its infancy, 
and no product is available today that can prevent 
paralysis. Medical attention for polio patients is 
necessary, not only while they are in the hospital 
but for many years afterward because muscle weak- 
ness, however slight, causes muscle imbalance re- 
sulting in deformity, and deformity is progressive. 
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Foods 


Contributed by Mixa W. Lamp 
Texas Technological College 


New seeds to produce high quality frozen foods, 
[EprrortAL}. Quick Frozen Foods 9, No. 6 (Jan. 
1949), pp. 52-53. 

The demand for frozen foods has led to new de- 
velopments in seed varieties which are particularly 
adaptable to freezing. Seed companies are engaged 
in research to develop new varieties of peas, snap 
beans, Lima beans, sweet corn, squash, rhubarb, 
and others. These vegetables are not only most 
suitable for freezing but their production is assured 
by their being disease-resistant. One seed company 
is producing pelleted seeds which are coated with 
lavers of beneficial and protective materials which 
encourage better germination, give young plants 
nourishment, and protect them from disease in the 
early stages of growth. 


Amino acid content of chicken, R. Mitiares and 
C. R. Fetters. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 24, No. 
12 (Dec. 1948), pp. 1057-1061. 

Light and dark, boned, lean meat from White 
Rock chickens was analyzed for total protein, the 
amino acid content, and the growth-promoting value 
of the protein. All 10 indispensable amino acids 
were found in chicken meat in amounts constituting 
15.5 per cent of the total composite protein content, 
with lysine and leucine found in most abundant 
quantity. On the basis of average weight gain of 
rats, the chicken, fish, and beef protein gave similar 
values when fed at the 8 per cent level. 

Chicken meat is equivalent to beef, pork, lamb, 
veal, and fish in protein content and an excellent 
source of the indispensable amino acids. 


Application of electronic cooking to large-scale 
feeding, C. Botitman, 8S. Brenner, L. E. 
Gorpon, and M. FE. Lampert. J. Am. Dietetic 
Assoc. 24, No. 12 (Dec. 1948), pp. 1041-1048. 
Great interest has been aroused in the recently 

introduced electronic method of cooking foods be- 

cause of its cooking speed, small space and equip- 
ment requirements, increased retention of nutrients, 
and the bactericidal effects of electromagnetic waves. 

Cooking of many types of vegetables, thin cuts of 

meat, roasts, eggs, and baked products by the elec- 

tronic range has been compared with conventional 
methods of preparation. Cooking and thawing of 
many fresh and frozen products, except for baked 
items, compared favorably in acceptability with 
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those cooked by conventional methods. The cook- 
ing of large cuts of meat was found to be uneconomi- 
‘al due to excessive losses in weight. In the short- 
order type of service, cookery with the electronic 
range was not sufficiently rapid to justify its use. 


Thiamine and riboflavin retention in beef tongue, 
I. Nose, J. Gorpon, and L.Carrerson. J. Am. 
Dietetic Assoc. 24, No. 12 (Dec. 1948), pp. 1068— 
1069. 

The thiamine and riboflavin contents of beef 
tongue (simmered until tender—an average of three 
hours) were found to range around 0.04 and 0.35 
mg per 100 g moist cooked tongue respectively, and 
0.10 and 0.30 mg per 100 g moist raw tongue. About 
one-third of the quantity of thiamine originally pres- 
ent in the raw sample was found in the cooked 
tongue, with another one-third in the cooking liquid. 
The total riboflavin in the cooked tongue was around 
nine-tenths of that in the raw so that the total in the 
meat and liquid exceeded that in the raw sample. 
The thiamine retention was slightly higher than 
others reported. 


Controlling quality changes in cured meats by 
packaging, W. M. Ursartn and J. M. RamMsporrom. 
Food Research 13, No. 5 (Sept.—Oct., 1948), pp. 
432439. 

Amajor problem for producers of certain meat items 
is maintenance of quality from production to con- 
sumption. Quality changes which occur include dis- 
coloration, dehydration, chemical and micro-biologi- 
‘al action, and flavor changes and losses. A study 
of wrapping meat items to overcome these changes 
showed that factors such as moisture-proofness, light- 
transparency, and vapor-Q. transmission of the 
wrapper affected the product. The use of opaque or 
colored wrappers did not relieve the discoloration, 
the detrimental effect being related to time. 


Vitamin content of field-pea products: Retention 
of thiamine and riboflavin on cooking, H. ©. 
Murray. Food Research 13, No, 5 (Sept.—Oct., 
1948), pp. 397-399. 

Analyses of yellow and green field peas for thiamine, 
riboflavin, nicotinic acid, and carotene content 
showed these peas to be a very good source of thia- 
mine and a fair source of riboflavin. The germ of 
the pea is somewhat richer in these vitamins than 
the endosperm. The nicotinic acid content is com- 
parable to that of whole cereals, whereas both the 
yellow and green peas are poor sources of carotene. 
Cooking processes lowered the thiamine content but 
apparently increased the riboflavin.—M. W. L. 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by Jutia O. HotmMes 
University of Massachusetts 


The relative biological values of the proteins in 
cereal grains, B. Sure and F. House. J. Nutri- 
tion 36, No. 5 (Nov. 1948), pp. 595-600., 

The biological values of the proteins in rice, 
wheat, rye, and corn, in both the milled and un- 
milled states, were determined by the use of 
Mitchell’s nitrogen balance method, in which the 

values are expressed as the per cent of absorbed nitro- 
gen retained by the animal. Albino rats were used, 
and the level of proteins fed was 5 per cent. 

When the milled cereal grains were fed as the only 
sources of protein in the ration, the milled corn (as 
sold in grocery stores under the name of table meal) 
was by far the poorest source and the milled rice was 
the best, the biological values for milled rice, milled 
wheat, milled rye, and milled corr being 79.0, 63.5, 
69.7, 36.2. The values for the whole grains in the 
above order were 85.1, 83.0, 80.4, and 84.7, and for 
rolled oats 82.1. 

The data suggest a need for undermilling of corn, 
at least to the extent practiced with wheat, rice, and 
rye, so as to leave in the milled product proteins of 
considerably higher biological value. 


Reproduction and lactation studies with rats fed 
natural and purified rations, G. M. Maruyama 
and P. H. Puruurs. J. Nutrition 36, No.5 (Nov. 
1948), pp. 613-623. 

Adult albino rats were placed, three weeks before 
mating and throughout reproduction and lactation, 
on a basal ration of 20 per cent soybean oil meal, 
65.8 per cent ground yellow corn, 5 per cent corn oil, 
5 per cent dehydrated alfalfa meal, 4.2 per cent 
mineral mixture, to which was added cystine and 
the vitamins A, D, E, K, B;, Be, Bg, choline, inositol, 
p-aminobenzoic acid, pantothenic acid, folic acid, 
biotin, niacin, and ascorbic acid. Their weight and 
the growth of their young were used as criteria for 
the effectiveness of certain supplements to promote 
satisfactory reproduction and lactation. 

Early lactation failure occurred in the females 
fed the basal ration. 

Supplementing the basal ration with 0.5 per cent 
lysine and 0.3 per cent DL-methionine led to ex- 
cellent reproduction and lactation in the rats. The 
weight of the young weaned on this ration, however, 
was less than that of young weaned on a ration sup- 
plemented with crude casein. 

The omission of folic acid resulted in a marked re- 
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duction in the number of young born, the per cent of 
young weaned, and in the weight of the mothers at 
the end of the lactation period. 


The lactation response as limited by feeds produced 
under two systems of soil fertilization, K. A. 
KENDALL, W. B. Nevens, and O. R. Overman. 
J. Nutrition 36, No. 5 (Nov. 1948), pp. 625-637. 
The effects of two series of fertilizer applications 

upon the nutritive value of wheat grain, lespedeza 
hay, and soybean hay were studied through the use 
of paired feeding trials with lactating rabbits and 
their nursing young. Both fertilizer series were com- 
prised of raw rock phosphate, kainit, and muriate 
of potash; but the series differed in that one con- 
tained limestone. All rabbits received wheat grain 
and either lespedeza hay or soybean hay. 

Wide differences in the nutritive value of the feeds 
grown under the two systems of soil treatment were 
demonstrated. The calcium-supplemented fertilizer 
produced feeds which were superior to those produced 
by the calcium-free fertilizer in the following 
respects: 

1. Tendency of the average litter size to be larger 

2. Greater average weight increases in the young 

3. Greater body length, gastrointestinal contents, 
and the quantity of dry matter, total nitrogen, and 
ash deposited in the young. 


Studies on beriberi in an endemic sub-tropical area, 
J. Saucepo, Jr., E. O. Carrasco, F. R. Jose, and 
R. C. Vavenzvueta. J. Nutrition 36, No. 5 
(Nov. 1948), pp. 561-577. 

A clinical beriberi survey of 12,384 infants, children, 
expectant and nursing mothers, and other adults in 
the Province of Bataan, Philippines, revealed that 
12.7 per cent had frank, suggestive, or doubtful beri- 
beri. Frank beriberi occurred in 1.99 per cent. 

Beriberi was found in descending order of fre- 
quency in expectant and nursing mothers, other 
adults, infants, and children, with mortality re- 
ported to be highest in infants and then in ‘other 
adults.” 

Dietary intakes for a nine-day period were re- 
corded for each of 227 persons with frank, suggestive, 
or doubtful beriberi, and the thiamine-calorie ratio 
was determined. Sixty-eight per cent of all these 
cases, 76 per cent of the frank cases, and 80 per cent 
of the suggestive cases had t/cal ratios below the 
Williams and Spies’ borderline value of 0.25. How- 
ever, when Cowgill’s formula for theoretical thiamine 
intake was used, 74.7 per cent of the cases were 
rated as having no thiamine deficit. 
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Housing 


Contributed by HeLten E. 
University of Illinois 


Radiant and convection heating combined, J. M. 
Morse. Architectural Record 104, No. 6 (Dee. 
1948), p. 135. 

The question of radiant or convection heating has 
been debated for some time with no apparent resolu- 
tion. One proposal is an economical system which 
takes some of the advantages of a convection sys- 
tem, such as rapid response, and combines them with 
the ‘‘warm floor” advantage of a radiant panel. This 
is done by guiding hot air through the floor slab and 
releasing it to the room at the windows, forming a 
curtain of warm air in front of the glass. 

Advantages: Such a system allows more total heat 
output than is possible with ordinary floor radiant 
systems; it uses one medium of heat transfer for 
economy; it has the usual advantages of convection 
heating in fast pickup and control of air temperature, 
air circulation, air cleaning, and humidity control; 
the foreed current of air across the glass tends to 
eliminate condensation on the glass and cold air 
drafts along the floor; use of the floor slab as a carrier 
of the warm air puts ductwork out of sight and elimi- 
nates cold floors. 

Any usual utility room model of a hot air furnace is 
acceptable for such a heating plant. Points to con- 
sider are selection of a heating unit which conserves 
room space and a type of control which regulates tem- 
perature, air-duct velocity, and fan operation. A 
standard room thermostat controls house tempera- 
ture. Fuel may vary. 


Turn in housing. Fortune 38, No. 6 (Dec. 1948), 

p. 19. 

All over the country, the prices of prewar houses 
have passed the crest. Proportionately, cuts have 
been more drastic in higher-priced houses. Reduc- 
tions on houses costing $15,000 or under are less 
common ; but here, at least, the galloping price infla- 
tion has ended. With credit tightening and cash 
requirements on house purchases rising, the customer 
needs more convincing than a year ago; the market is 
still big but it is getting harder to please. 

Among a group of economists canvassed by the 
I. W. Dodge Corporation, building analysts, the 
“median expectation” is that residential construe- 
tion will decline by no more than 5 per cent from 
1948 to 1949. This confidence, in part, is based ona 
belief that building costs are approaching stabiliza- 
tion. After increasing by 16 per cent in 1946 and 
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18 per cent in 1947, costs advanced only about 7 per 
cent in 1948. Soft lumber prices were declining 
steadily through the autumn, offsetting the continu- 
ing advance of some of the metal prices that influence 
building costs. 

One big change in the situation is the fact that 
few house hunters in the autumn of 1948 were really 
desperate. Statistically, there is still a big housing 
shortage; but it has lost some of the urgency of 
1946-47, when so many veterans were taking new 
jobs and setting up new families. At the close of 
1948, the millions who wanted new homes were 
settled somewhere and in a position to shop around. 


Color coding system. Architectural Forum 89, No. 6 

(Dec. 1948), p. 112. 

The New York City Transit System has made 
further industrial use of color by instituting a uni- 
form color code which defined hazards and emergency 
equipment throughout the shop. In 18 months, this 
system has reduced accidents 42.3 per cent. 

The color system used was worked out by Faber 
Birren and Company of New York, and a substantial 
part of it was adopted by the American Standards 
Association in 1945. Colors were checked scientifi- 
‘ally to make allowance for color blindness and, in so 
far as possible, followed already established pat- 
terns, such as red for fire protection. Yellow, orange, 
and blue, termed the most vital colors, were put 
on dangerous spots: yellow for ‘“‘strike-against”’ 
hazards, stumbling, falling, and similar warnings; 
orange for the dangerous parts of cutting and form- 
ing devices, exposed rails and wires; blue for marking 
equipment ready for repairs, and for switch boxes 
and controls. Green was used to mark first-aid 
‘abinets, stretchers, and gas masks. 


We need the facts on housing, K. K. Srowe.. 
Architectural Record 104, No. 6 (Dec. 1948), p. 85. 
We should know accurately what we have in 

dwelling units—their number, size, condition, and 

quality ; their rate of obsolescence, loss, replacement, 
and expansion, and many other important facts. 

Because we now have only guesses, estimates, sam- 

plings, and spot-surveys, we have no reliable guide to 

future housing needs and ways of meeting them. 
One of the prime requisites for all housing legis- 
lation is the early passage of a bill to authorize and 
obtain a full census of all pertinent facts about 
housing. The Bureau of the Census is the logical 
agency to collect information that is accurate, 

authoritative, and periodically obtained. The 1950 

census and each that follows should include this 

census of housing. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Norma M. Gress 


Michigan State College 


Keeping winter floors clean and skid-proof, D. EF. 
SMALLEY. Hotel Mgt. 54, No. 6 (Dec. 1948), pp. 
44-45, 90. 

Floor maintenance is among the many special 
problems that winter brings to hotels and restau- 
rants. The two primary factors to be considered 
in the upkeep of floors are: (1) safety and (2) clean- 
liness. While the former is important because of 
possible damage claims, the latter is important for 
reasons of prestige. 

Tracking in ice and snow isa hazard. To prevent 
accidents, sidewalks and entrances should be kept 
as clean as is practicable. Floors must be cleaned 
more often, but soap mopping is ruled out because 
it is an added danger. A protective finish seems the 
best alternative for floors subjected to the rigors of 
winter cleaning. At present, floor wax appears to 
be the best available material for the purpose. Two 
coats of wax are less likely to be slippery than one 
coat, and one coat diluted is less likely to be slippery 
than one regular coat. . 


Blueprint for a maids’ manual, G. H. BricHam. 
Hotel Mgt. 54, No. 6 (Dee. 1948), pp. 46-47. 
A step-by-step procedure for cleaning a room and 

making the bed is good only if it is followed every 

time the work is done. Such a method may seem 
hard at first, but it makes future work so much easier 
that it is worth the effort. If there is no systematic 
way of doing the work, something important may be 
forgotten. 

The procedures for the day have as their aim effi- 
ciency in achieving cleanliness, order, quiet, and 
comfort for the guest. 


Guest room television, [EprroriAL}. Hotel Monthly 

56, No. 669 (Dec. 1948), pp. 44-45. 

Nearly half of all hotel men in the United States 
believe that their guest rooms will ‘“‘probably” be 
equipped with television by 1953. The majority 
of them would prefer coin-operated sets to any other 
system and will expect about 15 or 20 per cent of 
their guests to use the service. Most of them feel 
that the sales promotion opportunities, general 
good-will values, and room-service potentialities 
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involved will be guest-room television’s greatest 
assets. Only about a dozen hotels now have tele- 
vision installed in guest rooms other than on a trial 
basis. The survey shows hotel men’s recognition 
of potentialities; however, widespread acceptance 
will depend on the experience of the next two or three 
years. 


The why and how of salad dressings, A. SHircuirre. 
Hotel Monthly 56, No. 669 (Dec. 1948), pp. 57-58. 
All nations have contributed to the American 

menu. Eighty years ago, French dressing was un- 
known by that name in America. The French 
vinaigrette sauce is the forerunner of the French 
dressing. The “vinaigrette” of German cooks had 
an added garniture of chopped pickles, olives, capers, 
and parsley. Around 1900, we find French dressing 
coming into general bill-of-fare use. It was not 
until 1880 that simple salads commenced to take the 
position they hold today and to be designated as 
such. The green, as well as the fresh fruit, salad 
is a retriever of appetites, and because of this fact 
it is placed after the meat course on every well- 
constructed menu. 

Dressings make the salad, and the basic salad 
dressings can be classified under five headings: (1) 
the simple sour cream dressing; (2) the French; (3) 
the animal-fat dressing—used warm ; (4) the mayon- 
naise, or binder and topping, dressing; and (5) the 
cooked dressing. 

Any of these basic dressings can be changed by a 
garniture, which will turn it into something else and 
make for wide variety. Dressing must be well made, 
well flavored and seasoned, and made from the best 
of ingredients. 


Peanuts in cornbread. Modern Hosp. 71, No. 6 

(Dee. 1948), p. 100. 

Putting peanuts into the traditional southern corn- 
bread is a simple, low-cost way to add flavor and 
nutritive value to this staple food of the South, ac- 
cording to Quide D. Abbott of the Florida Experi- 
ment Station. 

Dr. Abbott believes that many families in the 
South could improve their diets for better nutrition 
simply by including peanuts in their daily cornbread 
or corn muffins. The peanuts give the bread more 
protein, fat, and niacin—the anti-pellagra vitamin. 
One-third ground raw peanuts to two-thirds corn- 
meal is the mixture she suggests. 
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Social Welfare and Publie 


Health 


Contributed by JANina M. CzaskowskI 

and MarrHa PorairreR 
Social Welfare and Public Health Section 
Connecticut Home Economics Association 


Let’s break the taboo against breast feeding, J. I. 
Foss. Hygeia 27, No. 1 (Jan. 1949), pp. 21, 69. 
That there is a social taboo against nursing is 

plainly evident in certain groups of American women. 

A young mother who wishes to give her baby the best 

possible nutritional and emotional start in life by 

nursing it will meet an avalanche of protests from 
relatives and friends. Some pediatricians, while not 
discouraging nursing, do not give enough conversa- 
tional enthusiasm to a new mother’s inquiry about 
breast feeding. If this natural instinct of nursing 
is denied to mother and infant, long-lasting frustra- 
tions may be produced in both. A mother who is 
determined to nurse her baby despite social taboo 
and lack of co-operation which she may meet even 
in the hospital must give strict attention to her own 
diet, fluid intake, health, and personal habits if she 
would safeguard the health of her infant.-M. P. 


Are pesticides making your food unsafe? J. lh. 
Witson. Hygeia 27, No. 1 (Jan. 1949), pp. 
4445, 66. 

There are about 7,000 chemical pesticides in use 
today by horticulturists. However, their usefulness 
in destroying fungi, insects, and rodents should not 
obscure the possible dangers resulting from their use. 
There is not yet enough known about possible toxic 
effects on humans if these substances become in- 
corporated into food and eaten. Cows can absorb 
DDT from their feed and secrete it in milk. This 
has important implications in feeding infants. Ben- 
zenehexachloride imparts an objectionable flavor to 
vegetable crops, which protects the consumer against 
a possible cumulative overdose. Parathion, how- 
ever, imparts no off-flavor and is known to be defi- 
nitely toxic. It is absorbed into foods and cannot 
be removed by washing. Many agencies are alert 
to the possible dangers and are now studying the new 
pesticides, but much more research is needed to pro- 
tect consumers against the unwise use of these ques- 
tionable blessings._M. P. 


Mothers’ milk directory, B. Runpier. Public 
Health Nursing 40, No. 12 (Dec. 1948), p. 600. 
The Boston Directory for Mother’s Milk, instituted 

in 1910, is described. It provides human milk for 
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sick babies. Mothers are paid eight cents an ounce 
for their surplus milk. ‘The money earned is often a 
great help in a limited family budget. Every pre- 
caution is followed to safeguard the health of the 
mother and her own infant and the quality of the 
milk. There are far too few such mothers to supply 
the needs of the many premature and sick babies in 
the Boston area. Other benefits may be gained by 
mothers who sell their surplus milk. In addition to 
the financial remuneration, they may receive help 
with many home and family problems.—M. P. 


Socio-emotional factors accounting for growth failure 
in children living in an institution, R. Friep and 
M. F. Mayer. J. Pediat. 33, No. 4 (Oct. 1948), 
pp. 444-456. 

The authors conclude, after observations in an 
institution caring for dependent and neglected 
children, that socio-emotional adjustment plays a 
crucial role in determining individual health and 
physical well-being. Growth failure in children due 
to poor socio-emotional adjustment is much more 
frequent and extensive than is generally recognized. 
Adequate provision of shelter, food, play facilities, 
schooling, medical protection, and supervised social 
life is insufficient to assure good physical growth and 
development in children. When, in addition to these, 
socio-emotional adjustment is attained, growth and 
development in institutionalized children proceeds 
normally. Since emotional adjustment and _ physi- 
‘al growth are so profoundly related, the need for 
early recognition of trouble and prompt action are 
obvious.—M. P. 


Pure maternal overprotection, H. Bakwinx, MD. 
J. Pediat. 33, No. 6 (Dee. 1948), pp. 788-794. 
Pure maternal overprotection is characterized by 

intense devotion to ‘“‘wanted”’ children and reduction 

of marital, social, and intellectual relations to a 

minimum. A strong maternal drive may be intensi- 

fied by external factors such as a long period of want- 
ing a child, serious illness, physical or mental handi- 
caps of the child, and maternal emotional privations 
in childhood. Overprotective mothers show their 
overaffection by excessive care of the child. If the 
mother is indulgent, the child becomes aggressive 
and selfish; if she is dominating, the child becomes 
submissive and fearful. Overprotected children 
have difficulty in making social adjustments. Early 
recognition is important. The most effective thera- 
peutic methods involve increasing the participation 
of both mother and child in activities outside the 
home and increasing the father’s participation in 
family life.—J. M. C. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Marsor1re RANKIN 
Drexel Institute of Technology 


“Orlon”’ acrylic fiber—a new synthetic, J. B. Quia. 
Can. Textile J. 66, No. 1 (Jan. 7, 1949), pp. 42-47. 
“Orlon” acrylic fiber is a result of the DuPont 

program of basic research adopted to develop addi- 
tional fibers which would serve a given purpose 
better. Nylon, the first truly synthetic fiber of the 
textile industry, is a remarkably successful result of 
this same research program. 

Orlon will supplement, not compete with, other 
fibers in the industrial and domestic fabric fields. 
It has a combination of properties which make it 
suitable for many purposes in which rayon and nylon 
will not equal its performance. Orlon continuous 
filament yarn is the most silk-like synthetic fiber we 
know to date; Orlon staple is the most wool-like 
synthetic fiber we know. 

Its attributes should make it a strong contributor 
to such industrial fabric fields as awnings, yacht 
sails, electrical insulation, chemical and marine 
cordage, and fish nets. In domestic and apparel 
fabrics, it should do well in curtains, rainwear, and 
sports clothing. Orlon should be in commercial pro- 
duction by the fall of 1950. 


Made-to-order ‘‘fibers’’ help build increasing new 
market in men’s apparel, W. A. B. Davipson. 
Rayon & Synthetic Textiles 30, No. 1 (Jan. 1949), 
p. 71. 

Market observers claim that much the same thing 
is taking place today in the men’s wear trade as hap- 
pened in the women’s dress industry when the advent 
of rayon brought lower prices and wider selection of 
patterns, making it possible for the average woman 
to increase her wardrobe many times over. 

Many men are looking for more variety and color 
in their suits, and the rapid rise which rayon suitings 
have achieved within the past 12 months has proved 
once again that a synthetically produced yarn can be 
engineered to meet a specific purpose. 


‘‘Monocord’”’ joins family of textile yarn forms. 
Textile World 99, No. 1 (Jan. 1949), pp. 125 +. 
Welding the filaments of multifilament nylon 

together, rather than twisting them, produces a 
monocord, ‘““Nymo,”’ a result of recent development 
and research. It is claimed that a monocord will 
not kink, snarl, split, or ravel, and that it exhibits 
exceptional “sewability.”” Monocord can be made 
of almost any fiber, synthetic or natural. 
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Since the production facilities for Nymo are still 
limited, the new thread at present is to be made 
available only for certain industries. 


The causes and elimination of fabric shrinkage, 
EK. C. Prerrer, Jr., reported by FE. F. Mann. 
Rayon & Synthetic Textiles 30, No. 1 (Jan. 1949), 
pp. 57-58. 

This article is based on a paper given at the first 
meeting of the 1948—49 session of the Canadian As- 
sociation of Textile Colourists and Chemists, Quebec 
section. 

The fundamental physical and chemical differ- 
ences in fibers account for the different shrinkage 
characteristics of fabrics made from these fibers. 

The shrinkage of cotton fabrics is due to relaxation 
shrinkage. The fabrics are stretched and dried in 
the finishing operations. When a cotton fabric is 
later washed without tension, it relaxes and shrinks, 
almost all of the shrinkage occurring in the first 
washing. Sanforizing allows for this amount and 
pre-shrinks the fabric. 

Rayon fabrics show progressive, or continuous, 
shrinkage, often requiring a number of washes before 
all of the shrinkage occurs. Since rayon is weaker 
when wet, it stretches much more than cotton during 
the finishing processes. In addition, the rayon fiber 
swells in diameter when wet. The most valuable 
means yet found of controlling the shrinkage of rayon 
fabrics depends upon reducing this fiber swelling. 
This is the principle used with the “Sanforset”’ 
trademark. 

Nylon fiber is strong when wet and does not swell 
greatly with water; therefore, nylon has good shrink- 
age characteristics. Nylon, however, is subject to 
heat shrinkage; during finishing, it must undergo a 
treatment of more intense heat than any tempera- 
ture which the fabric will meet in use. 


The significance of the growing textile industry, 
R. L. Hurrines. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 38, No. | 
(Jan. 10, 1949), pp. 36-37. 

Individuals are needed who have had basic educa- 
tion in the textile field and have definite interest in 
making their career in the industry of synthetic tex- 
tiles, which is the largest single employer of man- 
power in the U.S. In the brief span of 35 years, 
this industry has grown until synthetics outweigh 
all other textile fibers that are used in America, 
except cotton. 

The three main factors in this growth are con- 
trollability of product, stability of price, and ability 
of the synthetics industry to produce new and inter- 
esting products. 
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News Notes 


ALABAMA 


Home Economics Association. ‘The Association’s 
spring meeting was held in connection with that of 
the Alabama Education Association in Birmingham 
on March 24 and 25. 

“Social and Economic Changes and Implications 
in Teaching Home Economics” was the subject 
discussed on March 24 by Ivol Spafford, and “In- 
dustrialization and Its Effect on Family Life” was 
the title of the talk given at the luncheon meeting 
that day by Hugh Comer, president of the Avondale 
Mills. Dr. Spafford also addressed the vocational 
home economies group on March 25. 

Results of research studies conducted by home 
economists in the state are being compiled by the 
Association’s research division as a mimeographed 
publication to be distributed to the 750 Alabama 
home economists. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Dana King Gat- 
chell was named “Woman of the Year’ by the 
Progressive Farmer. 

A new research unit in human nutrition is now 
complete, and research studies by graduate students 
and staff members are under way. 

University of Alabama. k. Neige Todhunter is 
lecturing on nutrition to public health nurses in 
Birmingham. 

Doris Plagge joined the staff on January 1 as 
an assistant professor to give courses in home fur- 
nishings and interior decoration. Olive B. Thomas, 
recently of Iowa State College, is the new associate 
professor. 

The community nursery school directed by Mrs. 
Lea Cowles is attended by 50 children. 


ARIZONA 


Home Economics Association. ‘The annual spring 
meeting is scheduled for April 1 and 2. 

Arizona State College, Flagstaff. Mrs. Eva W. 
Seully and Byrd Burton will conduct a workshop at 
the College on “Education for Home and Family 
Living in Elementary Grades’ from July 11 to 
August 3. 

Arizona State College, Tempe. Mrs. Mildred 
Weigley Wood will direct a workshop on “Curricu- 
lum in Home Economics Education” at the College 
from June 6 to 24. 

University of Arizona. Faye Jones will teach 


“New Trends in Curriculum Development” at the 
University from July 11 to August 13. 

State Department of Education. The state cur- 
riculum study is progressing with Mrs. Dorothea 
Wyman of Mesa High School as chairman of the 
committee on reliefs; Norman Sayre, North Phoenix 
High School, learning experiences ; Frances Woolfolk, 
Ft. Thomas High School, developing a device for 
studying individual needs; and Mrs. Marjorie 
Hewette, Glendale High School, developmental needs 
of adolescents. 

A Life Adjustment Education Conference was 
held at Phoenix College in December with Mrs. 
Mildred Weigley Wood as consultant on ‘Home and 
Family Life,’ Mrs. Eva Scully on ‘‘Consumer Educa- 
tion,”’ Boletha Frojen on ‘‘Work Experience,” and 
Freda Wilson on “Home and Family Life.” 

Freda Wilson, assistant supervisor of homemaking 
education, was elected secretary of a co-ordinating 
committee on health and education which has been 
studying certification and qualifications of school 
nurses, school sanitation regulations, and hearing 
conservation. 

Extension Service. Maryetta Shoup has been 
appointed home demonstration agent-at-large. 

Mariel Hopkins, home demonstration agent at 
Yuma for 12 years and president of the Arizona 
Home Economics Association, was named ‘‘Man of 
the Year” by the Yuma Daily Sun in its annual 
choice of the county’s outstanding citizen. 


ARKANSAS 


Ouachita College. Juanita Ford is on leave of 
absence to complete her graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. Mrs. Hazel Thomas is acting 
head of the home economics department. 

Help for Veterans with Food Problems. To give 
veterans in agriculture classes in Arkansas assistance 
in planning to feed their families well during 1949, 
the state and district home economics supervisors, 
in 26 conferences throughout the state with teachers 
of veterans classes, stressed the kinds of foods and 
the amounts needed for a well-balanced, year-round 
family food supply. Local home economics teachers 
will co-operate by teaching wives of veterans food 
preparation and meal planning in adult education 
classes, while instructors of the veterans will teach 
the best ways of producing on their own farms the 
foods they need. Food conservation methods and 
use of the community canning kitchens in the 
summer will follow under the supervision of the 
home economics teachers. 

Farmers Home Administration. 
Drinker of the Farmers Home Administration, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, visited the offices in Yell, 
Pulaski, Conway, and Faulkner Counties during 
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December. Plans announced by the state home 
management specialists for the coming year con- 
centrate on adequate subsistence, health, money 
management, and housing. 


CALIFORNIA 


Home Economics Association. Bay Section. 
Plans for the preconvention meeting of home econ- 
omists in business from June 26 to 28 at the Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, are nearly complete, reports 
Genevieve Callahan, co-ordinator of HEIB activi- 
ties for the AHEA convention. ‘What Mrs. Home- 
maker Is Buying and Why” will be the theme. 

“Emotion and Nutrition” was the subject dis- 
cussed by Portia Hume of the University of Califor- 
nia Medical School at the section’s January luncheon 
meeting in the cafeteria on the Berkeley campus. 

“Dynamic Factors in Happy Home Life” was the 
theme of the February meeting, when Edgar J. 
Hinkel, MD, child psychologist, was the speaker. 

North Central Section. Members of the section 
are particularly interested in legislation affecting the 
family and home economics. In March they were 
hostesses to key committee heads from the state 
Senate and Assembly. 

Recruiting high school girls into the home eco- 
nomics field has been part of this year’s program. 

Mills College. Carrie Castle Dozier, professor 
emeritus of foods and nutrition and for many years 
head of the home economics department, died in 
Berkeley on January 9. <A staff member since 1927, 
she retired in June 1948. 

Dr. Zelpha Bates, formerly of New York Uni- 
versity, is the new head of the home economics de- 
partment. 

Sacramento State College. The College is now 
offering an AB degree in home economics with provi- 
sion for specialization in the fields of food and nutri- 
tion; food technology; home appliance technology ; 
and textiles, clothing, and related art. 

Mrs. Adina Robinson and Mrs. Helen Clark are 
new members of the home economics staff. 

University of California. Berkeley Campus. The 
new cafeteria for students with its central commis- 
sary, butcher shop, bakery, and four dining rooms 
can serve 9,000 meals daily. By selecting plate 
specials, a student can get three good meals a day 
for $1.75. Eve Straight is the director. 

Davis Campus. Florence Harrison, retired dean 
of home economics at the University of Missouri, 
spoke on “The Place of Home Economies in a World 
Community” at the Ellen H. Richards Day program. 

As the result of the visit of Grace Rogers of Sellman 
University in the Philippines, the Homemakers 
Club selected as its year’s project collection and 
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purchasing of equipment needed for teaching home 
economics in the Philippines. 

Alameda. The home economics department at 
Porter School has installed six home-type, all- 
electric unit kitchens, each using a different type of 
range, sink, and cupboard. 

Berkeley. Flora Rose is conducting an experi- 
ment in use of the school lunchroom as a learning 
center for parents, teachers, and students. Each 
Thursday for three weeks, at the Washington Ele- 
mentary School, 25 mothers observe the children 
eating in the lunchroom, have the same-type lunch 
themselves, and then discuss problems of food habits 
and methods of correlating the school lunch with 
home meals. 

Los Angeles. Essie L. Elliot retired on January 
l as director of home economics for the California 
Fruit Exchange to “read, travel, write.” 

Pasadena. The homemaking department at the 
Washington Junior High School, under the direction 
of Mary Dowers Fleming, exemplifies the new pro- 
cedure in home economics planning: (1) a planned 
school program, (2) a curriculum designed to im- 
plement this program, and (3) physical equipment 
and room design adapted to the achievement of 
these plans. Each homemaking room can be ar- 
ranged as a five-room house or as a banquet or 
assembly hall. 


COLORADO 


Home Economics Association. The Association 
is represented on the Co-ordinating Council of 
Women’s Organizations in Colorado by its president, 
Mrs. Neven Kilpatrick. Maude Williamson is 
president of the Council, and Isabel St. John, former 
Association president, is a member of the executive 
committee. 

HEIB Section. Seventeen Colorado home econ- 
omists in business met for dinner in December and 
organized a HEIB section. Edna Poiner is tem- 
porary chairman. 

College Section. The Association now has a 
college section. Members of all junior and senior 
college departments were invited to meet February 
26 at the University of Denver to consider “Problems 
Facing Colorado Families and the Implication of 
These Problems for Home Economics.” 

Colorado A and M College. Flora Slocum re- 
signed as dean of home economics at the College, 
effective at Thanksgiving. Dr. Elizabeth Dvyar has 
been appointed acting dean. 

Problems of teacher placement and recruitment, 
and strengths and weaknesses of teaching in the 
field were discussed by representatives of colleges 
concerned with teacher training who met at the 
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College in January. Mrs. Lucile Fee, state voca- 
tional supervisor, and her staff led the discussion. 
University of Denver. The engagement of 
Marilyn Oldland, head of the foods department, to 
Gordon Potter was announced in December. 
Extension Service. New home demonstration 
agents are Clarice Cookingham, located in Littleton, 
and Mrs. Evelyn Jessen, located in Greeley. 
Agnes Hansen has been transferred to Denver as 
home demonstration agent for Denver County. 
Mrs. Helen Messick, agent in Rio Grande County, 
became Mrs. Raymond E. Meinzer in December. 
Denver. Instructional Guides in Home Eco- 
nomics Education have been completed by home eco- 
nomics teachers of the Denver public schools under 
Mrs. Kate W. Kinyon’s direction. 
Methods are emphasized. 


CONNECTICUT 


Home Economics Association. A workshop on 
laundry equipment was arranged for Association 
members by the Connecticut Light and Power Com- 
pany in December. 

Association members attended a program on 
“Home Economics Teacher-Retailer Co-operation” 
sponsored in Hartford on March 19 by the National 
Consumer-Retailer Council, Inec., Office of Educa- 
tion of the Federal Security Agency, and the Exten- 
sion Service. 

Marilyn Davis is the Association’s new treasurer. 

Connecticut College. Katherine Long partici- 
pated in the Career Day program at Williams Me- 
morial Institute in January. 

University of Connecticut. Evalyn Bergstrand 
was married on December 26 to Emery Evan Owens 
of Dousman, Wisconsin. Catherine Campbell has 
been named acting dean. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Marjorie Lord, home 
demonstration agent in Middletown, received recog- 
nition at the meeting of the National Home Demon- 
stration Agents Association in Chicago in December. 
Helen Clark was elected Northeast regional coun- 
cilor. 

State Department of Health. Mrs. Margaret 
Kennedy Jones began work as nutrition consultant 
in the New London—Middlesex area in January. 

Bridgeport. Hazel Dunn was appointed commun- 
ity nutritionist on December 1. 

Danielson. Mary Ann Hartikka, homemaking 
teacher at Killingly High School, was married in 
January. Elsie Blumenthal has succeeded her. 

Deep River. Virginia Hunter is a new member of 
the Deep River High School home economics staff. 

Hartford. Lucile Ketchum resigned as home 
economics consultant with the Family Service 
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Society and the Diocesan Bureau to become special- 
ist in home management in the Michigan Extension 
Service. 

New Britain. On January 6 the teacher-training 
group of seniors from the University of Connecticut 
with Catherine Campbell visited an elementary 
homemaking lesson at the Lincoln School. The 
demonstration by Margaret Middlemas was followed 
by a discussion of problems and values of home- 
making education at this level led by Mary Camp- 
bell and Elizabeth Hungerford. 

Stamford. Mildred Stevens has been appointed 
school lunch supervisor. 


DELAWARE 

Home Economics Association. Twenty-seven 
members of the Association made a two-day trip 
to New York in January to study manufacturing, 
pattern-making, and custom-tailoring phases of the 
clothing industry. The trip resulted from a series 
of tailoring workshops for high school home eco- 
nomics teachers conducted by Adeline Hoffman. 

University of Delaware. Open house for Delaware 
high school girls and teachers was held in January. 
The day’s activities included a panel discussion on 
the home-visiting program of the homemaking 
teacher, a tour of the campus, luncheon prepared 
by students living in the home management house, 
visits to various home economics departments, and 
a fashion show in which 37 home economics students 
modeled clothing made in clothing courses. Oppor- 
tunities in home economics were discussed by 
graduates of the University and others in the home 
economics field. 

Extension Service. Study of cancer and support 
of the cancer detection centers being set up in 
Delaware are part of the health program of the home 
demonstration clubs this year. The state health 
chairman for the program works through chairmen 
in local clubs to acquaint women with the detection 
program. The goal is to have all women over 40 
visit a detection center. 

Homemakers programs held each day during 
Farmers’ Week at the University of Delaware from 
February 8 to 11 included a forum on the family 
and the community and talks by foreign students at 
the University on homemaking in other lands, flowers 
for the home grounds, and other topics of special 
interest to homemakers. 

“Sewing Can Be Easy” was the title of a sewing 
course given in November over radio station WDOV 
by Adeline Hoffman. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Home Economics Association. “Family Living 
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in Washington Today” was the theme of the Associa- 
tion’s meeting on February 10 at the YWCA. The 
program was a follow-up of the National Conference 
on Family Life. Jane Hoey, director of the Bureau 
of Public Assistance, Social Security Administration, 
spoke and the following panel discussed questions 
presented: Mabel Ross, MD, Prince Georges County 
Mental Hygiene Clinic; Ira Gibbons, Howard Uni- 
versity; Mrs. Floyd McNaughton, AHEA; Gilbert 
Phillips, pastor, Arlington Unitarian Church; and 
Mrs. Marion Faegre, Children’s Bureau, Federal 
Security Agency. Muriel Brown of the Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, was moderator. 

New things in home economics—products, proc- 
esses, research—were described at the March meet- 
ing. 

The home economics in business department’s 
winter program included tea with Mrs. Harry 38. 
Truman at Blair House, a talk on ‘‘Don’t Be Afraid 
to Aim High” by Ida Jean Kain, and a report on 
the Newspaper Food Editors’ Conference in New 
York City by Mrs. Violet Faulkner of the Washington 
Evening Star. 

In March, a color movie, “Glass in Industry,” 
was featured; in April, the group will meet with 
Dean Marie Mount at the University of Maryland; 
and the year’s program will close with a garden 
party in May. 

The homemakers’ department has been raising 
money for the Permanent Headquarters Fund of 
the AHEA and for expenses of a delegate to the 
AHEA meeting in San Francisco by catering for 
special occasions. Almost $100 profit was made 
from the publication and sale of ‘‘Tea Time Reci- 
pes.” 

In November, the homemakers helped entertain 
at a luncheon the wives of delegates to the Food and 
Agriculture Organization Conference. 

The social welfare and public health department 
at its January meeting heard Mrs. Mildred Stens- 
wick Howard report on “A Study of Farm Housing 
Requirements” and Dorothy Lyle describe the con- 
sumer program of the National Institute of Cleaning 
and Dyeing. 

Mrs. Agnes Oftedal of Gallaudet College described 
her work with deaf students at the February meeting. 

In March Esther Batchelder of the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics and Jane 
Ebbs, nutrition adviser to the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, Department. of the Army, told of their experi- 
ences as members of the Corn Mission sent to Japan 
by the Food Administrator for Occupied Areas. 
Colored slides showed the beauty and quaintness of 
that country. The Baltimore social welfare and 
public health group attended this meeting. 
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HAWAII 


Department of Public Instruction. James Coxen 
of the Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
inspected vocational home economics programs in 
February. 

Experiment Station. Faith Fenton of Cornell 
University has been appointed research consultant 
for three months to assist in work with frozen island- 
grown foods. Jean Rosten Spencer is the assistant 
nutritionist. 

Carey D. Miller presented a paper on ‘‘Compara- 
tive Nutritive Value of Rice, Wheat Flour, and 
Native Foods” at the Pacific Science Congress in 
New Zealand in February. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Alice Trimble and seven 
home agents from Oahu visited the Kalaupapa 
(Molokai) Settlement for lepers. Seventy-five 
patients attended a meeting at which Christmas 
decorations and different crafts were displayed. 
Each person chose the craft he preferred to learn. 

Eleanor Dickie is teaching a cooking class for 
blind women on Maui that was arranged by the 
Territorial Bureau of Sight Conservation. Each 
woman takes home the food she has prepared in class. 

Delegates from the nine county home demonstra- 
tion councils met at the University of Hawaii from 
January 29 to 31 to organize a Hawaii Home Demon- 
stration Council. 


IDAHO 


University of Idaho. “Home Economics in 
Idaho”’ is the title of a program organized by senior 
students for presentation before women’s groups in 
observance of Idaho Week. 

District Meetings. A series of district meetings 
was held throughout the state during the winter on 
integration of the Future Homemakers of America 
program into the total homemaking program and on 
evaluation of the revised homemaking teachers’ 
guide which has been in use during the past year. 


ILLINOIS 


Home Economics Association. (hicago Home 
Economists in Business. To help channel moe 
students into home economics, a home economics 
“career meeting’? was held in March for Chicago 
public school placement counselors and adjustment 
teachers to acquaint them with opportunities in the 
field. 

“How’s Your Sense of Humor” was the subject 
of a talk at the February meeting by Edward 
MeFaul. 

Carthage College. The new home economics 
building is a modern, one-story brick structure with 
bilateral lighting. In addition to offices, it includes 
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food and clothing laboratories, a fitting room, com- 
bination living room and dining room, combination 
textile laboratory and laundry, and combination 
nursery school laboratory and classroom. 

Irene Liebig, formerly of Dupo (Illinois) High 
School, is a new home economics staff member. 

Illinois Institute of Technology. A careers con- 
ference for high school students from the Chicago 
area Was sponsored in December by the Chicago 
Technical Societies Council, the Chicago Sun-Times, 
and the Institute. Speakers from the home eco- 
nomics field were Margaret Hessler Brookes and 
Margaret Doyle of the University of Chicago and 
Louise Mojonnier of the Institute. 

A new course in “Interior Design’’ to serve the 
interests of the furniture industry and one in “Silk, 
Rayon and Other Man-Made Fibers” for clothing 
manufacturers, mill representatives, and store em- 
ployees are being offered in the evening school. 

North Central College. The bome economics, 
science, and sociology departments are co-operating 
in a one-semester course on Family Life Problems. 

Northern Illinois State Teachers College. Celine 
Neptune died in Donna, Texas, on January 7. 
Head of the home economics department for 31 
vears, she had been on leave a year and a half. 

Western Illinois State College. Eva Colby, 
emeritus member of the home economics faculty, 
died on November 6. 

Tressie Bonham and six vocational seniors are 
directing an adult class in tailoring. 

Chicago. Bernice Dodge has retired as director 
of the consumer education department of the House- 
hold Finance Corporation and is now living in 
Colorado Springs. Leone Heuer is her successor. 

Dorothy Gill of Libby, MeNeill & Libby is this 
year’s chairman of the women’s advisory committee 
of the Grocery Manufacturers of America. 

The Department of Home Economies of the 
National Education Association held its Midwest 
regional meeting at the Stevens Hotel on February 
26. Mary Kk. Mark was in charge of arrangements. 

Chicago Nutrition Forum. “General Problems of 
the Alcoholic” was the subject discussed by Anton 
J. Carlson, professor emeritus of physiology of the 
University of Chicago, at the Forum’s first meeting 
of the year. ‘‘Fats and the Nutrition of the Aged” 
was the topic chosen at another meeting by Dr. 
S. Becker of Michael Reese Hospital. 

Peoria. Martha Tolbert has joined the staff of 
the Peoria public schools as home economist for the 


adult program. 


INDIANA 
State Home Economics Association. ‘Oppor- 
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tunities for Improving Home Kconomics Education,” 
“Education for Family Living,” “Home Economics 
Opens the Door,” “Come Out of Your Shell,” and 
‘“Teen-Age Guidance”’ were the themes of the meet- 
ings of five sections of the Association on October 21 
in five cities throughout the state. 

“Recruitment” will be the theme of the Associa- 
tion’s spring meeting in Indianapolis on April | and 
2. On Friday members may attend meetings of the 
Indiana Nutrition Council. 

“Where Are We Going?’ will be discussed by 
Marie Dye, AHEA president, at the Friday night 
banquet. 

The Saturday sessions will include a_ breakfast 
and an “eye-opener” talk. From then on, the re- 
cruitment theme under the title ‘What Can Home 
Economics Education Do?” will be developed by 
representatives of business; recent home economics 
graduates beginning careers in various fields ; leaders 
from the fields of guidance, administration, and 
evaluation; and a parent (a homemaker). 

Ball State Teachers College. Home economics 
students co-operated with others on the campus in 
planning a two-day Marriage Conference on Feb- 
ruary 2 and 3. Mrs. Evelyn Millis Duvall and 
Harold Landis were the speakers. 

Butler University. ‘A Flight through the Fashion 
World” was the program theme for the December 
meeting of the Butler Women’s Faculty Club at 
which the home economics staff and students enter- 
tained the mothers of the students at tea. Clothing 
students modeled garments they had made. 

Marian 8. Lee is the new instructor in clothing and 
home management. 

Indiana State Teachers College. A Workshop on 
Space and Equipment for Homemaking Education, 
sponsored jointly by the College and the State 
Vocational Home Economics Division, is to be held 
on the campus from June 27 to July 16. 

Mrs. Edna Bryte Bishop will conduct a clothing 
clinic from July 20 to 26 that will serve as a refresher 
course for returning teachers. 

A study of food habits of college freshman women 
was conducted during the fall quarter of 1948 by the 
departments of home economics and physical educa- 
tion for women. 

Indiana University. Hazel Shultz is the new 
director of the home management house. 

Lute Troutt’s silver anniversary as director of the 
dietary department of the Indiana University Hos- 
pitals was celebrated on November 19 at a tea in 
her honor in the Ball Memorial Nurses Home. 
Associates presented her with a wrist watch. 

Purdue University. Attention was focused on 
ways in which the objectives of home economics 
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education may be more effectively achieved through 
experiences which pupils have outside of class at the 
home economics sectional meetings arranged in 
connection with the teachers institutes held at the 
University on February 5 and 19. 

Indianapolis. Mrs. Mildred Eccleston is directing 
plans to send home economics textbooks to the 
Philippine Christian College, Manila. 


IOWA 


Home Economics Association. Speakers at the 
Association’s meeting in the Hotel Fort Des Moines 
on November 5 included Verne C. Fryklund, presi- 
dent of Stout Institute, who discussed “Our Educa- 
tional Problem in Japan” and Reuben Hill of Iowa 
State College, who discussed ‘‘The Changing Role 
of Fathers.” 

“Keeping Up with What’s New” was discussed 
in the area of foods and nutrition by Sybil Woodruff 
of the State University of Iowa; in housing and 
equipment by Amber C. Ludwig of What’s New in 
Home Economics; and in standards of food and 
housekeeping by Mable Anderson of Iowa State 
College. 

Iowa State Teachers College. Elisabeth Suther- 
land served as a consultant for the home management 
group at the lowa Conference on Family Life in 
Des Moines on January 19 and 20. 

“The Schools Are on the Job in Family Life Educa- 
tion” was the theme of the annual spring conference 
of the Iowa Council on Family Relations on March 
25 at the College. Speakers included Judson T. 
Landis of Michigan State College and Edgar Fink 
of Toms River, New Jersey. 

Extension Service. Requests for some phase of 
training in foods and nutrition work have been re- 
ceived from 99 counties. Home modernization, with 
emphasis on kitchen remodeling and installation of 
running water systems, is of top interest in the home 
management field. Among home furnishings lessons 
requested, those on the use of color in the home 
ranked highest. Family relationship and child 
development subjects in popular demand include 
“Youth Needs Understanding Parents” and ‘‘Family 
Good Times.” Lessons on wise buymanship of 
fabrics and readymade garments and appropriate 
selection of wardrobes for the individual continue 
to lead in interest among textile and clothing sub- 
jects. Tailoring lessons also are popular. 

New popular publications prepared by extension 
staff members include: ‘Make Your Kitchen 
Modern,” “Running Water for the Farm Home,” 
“Good Salads,” “Our Family Meals,” “Let’s Make 
Quick Breads,’’ ‘‘Let’s Make Yeast Breads,” and 
“Refinishing Furniture.” 
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Ana Diaz of Guatemala, who is spending a year 
in the United States studying the principles and 
methods of home economics extension work, was the 
guest of the Iowa extension service for two months. 


KANSAS 


State Board for Vocational Education. ‘The Board 
has published a report of the Kansas Conference on 
Family Life sponsored in Topeka by the Kansas 
Council of Women on November 18. 

Fort Hays State College. Margaret Haggart, 
head of the department of home economics from 
1929 until 1944, died in Wichita on December 31, 
1948. 

Friends University, Wichita. Christine Kiesel is 
a new home economics staff member. 

Kansas State College. Hazel Howe, Eva Me- 
Millan, and Iva Mullen were honored at the last 
commencement at Collegio Americano, Porto Alegro, 
Brazil. Each spent a year there, planning labora- 
tories and organizing classes in home economics. 

Ivone Henriques of Brazil, on leave for a year of 
study at the College, returned to Brazil in February 
to teach home economics at Belo de Horizonte. 

Su Pe-Sin, a graduate of Hwa Nan College in 
Foochow, China, who received the MS degree at the 
January commencement, is returning to teach home 
economics at her Alma Mater. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg. \Irs. 
T. D. Saar, a graduate of the Manchester School of 
Art and the Royal College of Art in London, is a 
new teacher of clothing and art. 

Kansas Wesleyan University. Some new labora- 
tory equipment has been installed. 

Mrs. Wildon Thomas is a new teacher of foods. 

Mount St. Scholastica College. Sister Marcella 
Siela has been granted a year’s leave. 

The remodeled food laboratories have new equip- 
ment, including a locker for frozen food. 

To learn more about home life in many countries 
the students have a project in which they arrange 
for talks by persons who have had foreign contacts. 

Washburn Muncipal University, Topeka. ‘The 
food laboratories have been remodeled and _re- 
equipped. The new coeducational course ‘‘Mar- 
riage and the Individual” is taught by Mrs. W. C. 
Menninger. 

Extension Service. The supervisory extension 
staff attended a seminar on program planning con- 
ducted by Per Stensland of the Institute of Citizen- 
ship, Kansas State College. Similar seminars are 
planned for the specialists and county agents. 

Topeka. Helen Hostetter of Kansas State College 
was the speaker at the 25th anniversary dinner of 
the Topeka Home Economies Club. 
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Modern Electric Range installation in the Home Economics laboratory 


13 


of Reading High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


“Pupils want to learn Electric Cooking, so our laboratory is 


equipped with modern Electric Ranges, says Miss Carol J. Roettger, surervisor 
OF HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT, READING HIGH SCHOOL, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Cooking, — 
a modern 
Electric 


ADMIRAL *« COOLERATOR + CROSLEY + ESTATE HEATROLA 
FRIGIDAIRE + GENERAL ELECTRIC + GIBSON + HOTPOINT 
KELVINATOR + « 


MONARCH NORGE 


QUALITY . 


UNIVERSAL 


WESTINGHOUSE 


If the home economics laboratory of your school is not yet equipped with 
modern Electric Ranges, consider these facts: 


Surveys of leading national magazines show that homes in every section 
of the country are installing modern Electric Ranges. A recent question- 
naire to home economics departments indicates that more than 80% of 
all schools covered now teach modern Electric Cooking. Home economics 
students naturally want to use in school the same type of equipment 
they have in their homes. 


If the home economics laboratory of your school is not yet equipped 
with Electric Ranges, or if those you have are not modern, consult your 
local Electric Service Company or electrical appliance dealer. 


ELECTRIC RANGE 
SECTION 


NATIONAL ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


National Electrical Manufacturers Association 
Electric Range Section 
Dept. SM-4, 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me, absolutely FREE, floor plan biveprint of the Reading 
School home economics laborotory kitchen 


illustrated on 
page. 


4 4 a. j | 
= 7 = 
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Today, more and more classroom kitchens 
are being equipped with Servel Gas Re- 
frigerators. And it’s easy to understand 
why. Whether you’re talking to a group 
of young students in Home Economics, 
or demonstrating cooking to experienced 
homemakers, you want silence while you're 
teaching. And Servel not only is silent . . . 
but stays silent. 

What’s more, only Servel assures more 
years of dependable service. There’s not 
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Home Economics classroom, St. Rose 
Industrial School, Portland, Oregon 


a single moving part in its freezing system 
to cause noise .. . none to wear and need 
fixing. A tiny gas flame does all the work. 
So it’s always noise-free, wear-free. 

The new models bring you every modern 
convenience, too. Plenty of room for frozen 
foods. A big flexible interior. Clear-across 
shelves. Dew-action fresheners for vege- 
tables. Yes—the latest modern features— 
plus permanent silence, longer life—are 
yours with a Servel Gas Refrigerator. 


‘ 
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EXAMPLE: Full-year field ch 

eck by 
LIMA BEANS 19 Universities* 
PER PENNY Universities” provides 


significant data on meeting 
today’s living costs. 


Following average 
prices all based on 
solid edible portion 


“What is the most economical way to buy food?” 
Aren’t you often asked that question? 
19 leading American universities sought the 


. 


answer in a 12-months’ research project— 
October, 1946 through September, 1947—on 
the COST AND AVAILABILITY of 12 com- 
monly used Fruits and Vegetables in their four 
regularly marketed forms. -- FRESH, FROZEN. 
in GLASS, and in CANS. 

The results of this comprehensive study on the 
12 foods boil down to this: Penny for penn), canned 
foods im general give consumers more food for thew 
money, as well as more nutritional values. Most foods 
in cans cost less than the same foods in glass—less than 
fresh foods—and far less than frozen foods. 


SOUND RECOMMENDATION 


ws are confident that the more closely 
muy the known nutritional values 
of foods in cans, their high percentage of 
year-round availability, and their tiv 
cost generally, the more justified 


will you feel in r 
you feel in recommending this 


soluti ay’s hi 
ution to today’s high cost of living 


FREE booklet giving full details of Comparative Cost and 
Availability Study. Copies of previously published booklet, 
“Canned Foods in the Nutritional Spotlight,” are also yours for 
the asking. 


Please send me, free of charge,.--- copies of the 
new booklet entitled: “Canned Foods in the Economic 


CAN MANUFACTURERS 
INSTITUTE, INC. 


60 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Spotlight.” 


Address 


City Te Zone State 
Also send. ...-. copies of “Canned Foods in the 


Nutritional Spotlight.” 


full de fp n ve 
] ompa Cost a d 4 vatla ilit 
ass I i, a rd I "sh uils a rd t J 
getao 


in the April 1948 ¢ of e 
48 issue of th rné 
Dietetic Association Jou nal of the American 
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Recent and forthcoming texts 


The new fifth edition of 


ROSE’S LABORATORY HANDBOOK 
FOR DIETETICS 


Revised by TAYLOR AND MACLEOD 


This new text for college courses in advanced nutrition has been completely re- 
organized. It is now divided into four parts rather than three, and the tables of 
food values has been reorganized to make them more useful to students, teachers, 
public health nutritionists, welfare workers, and hospital dietitians. There are 
many new tables including those for amino acids, oxalic acid, the less well-known 
minerals and vitamins, losses in food preparation, and the more recently developed 
weight-height-age tables. There is also a new table of factors for determining the 
energy value of foods for dietaries deviating from the typical American mixed diet. 
To be published in June. $5.00 (probable) 

Ciara Mag Taytor is Professor of Nutrition, Teachers College, Columbia 

University. Grace MacLeop ts Professor Emeritus of Nutrition, Teachers 

College, Columbia University. 


CLOTHING FOR MODERNS 


By MABEL D. ERWIN 


Teachers and students both will welcome the wealth of material to be found in this 
new text for college freshmen majoring in Home Economics. It gives useful in- 
formation on wardrobe building and planning, details simple but fundamental 
shopping guides both for ready-made dresses and for fabrics, and presents detailed 
directions on the basic processes of dressmaking. Many worthwhile projects and 
Re references for work outside of the classroom supplement fhe basic knowledge and 
x skills presented in the text. Published January 25, 1949. $4.50 


Mase. D. Erwin is Professor and Head of the Department of Clothing and 


ly Textiles, Division of Home Economics, Texas Technological College. 

INTRODUCTORY FOODS, Revised Edition 

By OSEE HUGHES 

the 

i The second edition of this superior text on foods, their preparation and serving, po 

*< has been revised to include the results of much recent testing by dietitians and food fo 

Bs experts, and much new material including charts of buying fruits, commercial ‘a 

: grading of meat, nutritive values of processed foods, etc. Much new visual aid 

2 material is included, since it has proved so effective in the teaching of food prepara- PA 

< tion. To be published in March. $4.25 (probable) eh 

OsEE HuGues is the former Professor of Home Economics, Ohio State 1 
University. 

the 
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CAROLYN SCHNURER exclusive! One of Fifth 
Avenue’s top designers, Miss Schnurer interprets 
the “Crisp Look’’ with this breathless snowy- 
white pique evening gown. Wide inserts of 
crisply starched lace dramatize its cake-frosting 
femininity. Washable-starchable, too. Shown for 
the first time in the LINIT Fashion Pre-View of 
‘49 Summer Cottons at the Waldorf-Astoria. 


PAT PREMO exclusive! Again the ‘'Crisp Look’’ 
in a stunning popular-priced afternoon-into- 
evening sunback of aqua checked broadcloth. 
Remove the pert jacket with whimsical white 
pique collar and cuffs—and you're date-dressed 
for after five. This fetching Pat Premo starchable 
cotton was introduced at ‘Fashion Accents Crisp’’, 
the LINIT ‘49 Pre-View of Summer Cottons. 


*LINIT is a registered trade-mark of Corn 
Products Refining Company, New York, N. Y. 
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FROM 5th AVENUE...TO MAIN STREET 
AMERICA’S LEADING DESIGNERS SAY 


° ( 
WITH LINIT 


EPEATED summer laundcrings wash out the orig- 
R inal finish that gives cottons their crisp gayety. 
And lovely washables become listless and muss 
more readily unless that finish is restored. 


News for the Class! 


LINIT, finest of all starches, restores this original 
finish. It penetrates every fiber . . . gives a smooth, 
crisp surface that actually resists soil and wrinkles. 
Every starching with LINIT* perks up cotton wash- 
ables . . . from sheer dresses and blouses to men’s 
shirts, sheets and white uniforms. 


News for the Teacher! 


Take your cue for teaching summer wardrobe care in 
your Costume Design or Home Management classes 
from the '49 fashion trend to the “Crisp Look”. To 
supply you with timely classroom material, LINIT 
offers you a free LINIT CLASSROOM KIT. The LINIT 
KIT includes a full-size package of LINIT, and enough 
copies of a simplified starching guide for your en- 
tire class. Prepare your girls for the fashionable cot- 
tons ahead with practical demonstrations in wash- 
ing and starching with LINIT. This offer is for class- 
room use only, limited to one kit toa 
teacher. Send now for your LINIT 
CLASSROOM KIT, stating number of 
pupils in your class, Address: 


Home Service Department 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
17 Battery Place + New York 4,N. Y. 
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DEMONSTRATION TECHNIQUES 


By Mary Brown Allgood, Pennsylvania State College 


A concise text teaching the demonstration method used in lectures and lessons demonstrating the 
preparation of food. It gives all necessary points—presenting instruction with the action interest- 
ingly timed to the lecture, arranging the materials effectively, and others. Examples of classroom 
and commercial demonstrations illustrate the points made. 

Published 1946 147 pages 6” x9” 


A BRIEF COURSE IN PHYSICS: 


For Students of Home Economics 
By Lester T. Earls, Iowa State College 


This new text emphasizes those principles of basic physics closely related and of primary impor- 
tance to home economics and nursing training. It is adaptable to one-quarter and one-semester 
courses in Household Physics, Physics for Home Economics Students, and Physies for Nurses. 


Illustrations and problems involve direct applications to home situations. 


Published 1949 384 pages 58” x 83” 


Send for your copies today! 


PRENTICE-HALL, Ine. 70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 


CAREER PACKET | 
A COMPLETE 
= Do your students find it difficult to se- 

lect the field of home economics for which cou RSE 
they are best suited? Help them to 
plan a future that will ‘reap benefits’. 


ing much new material on opportunities in the field. modern manner, to the planning and wearing of 
This packet will be useful in the classroom or for per- beautiful clothes, as well as a reference book to 
sonal use in selecting a vocation. Order several sets | which the sewer can turn with confidence when- 
ever a sewing problem arises. Besides telling all 


A revised Career Packet is now available contain- THs is a practical guide to dressmaking in the | 


= today from AHEA headquarters. 


7 ; about sewing, patterns and dressmaking, its con- 
“s tents include helpful chapters on the physical self, 
% CAREER PACKET | color suitability, and how to buy value in ready- 
Home Economics Teaching As A Career to-wear garments. 240 pages, 7% x 10%, over 
‘ | 1,000 illustrations and diagrams. $2.98 


Student Guide Book 

9 Reach For A Star 

‘ Along The Home Economics Highway 
+ Your Career in Home Economics 
Your Career in Homemaking 


) MODERN 
Your Career As A County Home Demon- pyymapi 
stration Agent 

Your Career in Home Economics Research MADE EASY 


By MARY BROOKS PICKEN 


International authority on dressmaking 


For You—A Career in Home Economics 
Opportunities in Home Economics 


Send for examination copy 
on approval 


Complete set $2.25; 10-24 sets $2.00 each; 25-49 
sets $1.85 each; 50 sets or more $1.75 each. 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 153 £. 24th St., JHE-449, N.Y. 10, N.Y. 
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Visualize Your ENTIRE 
Homemaking Department 


Student kitchens alone do not make a homemaking 
department. In the well equipped department careful 
planning makes available proper facilitics for housing 
all materials and providing demonstration areas for all 


homemaking activities. 


Observe carefully the adequate size and convenience of 
the above cabinets which are Sheldon’s contribution to 


the solution of apron storage and towel drying problems. 


Other important problem areas - - to which Sheldon 
gives particular attention in planning - - are full pro- 
visions for class discussion and demonstrations; child-care 
equipment, bed storage, illustrated materials files, gar- 
ment fitting alcoves and mirrors; lavatory cases staples, 
and cleaning utensil storage. In Sheldon’s catalog will 
be found a wide selection of homemaking equipment 
and floor plans for homemaking departments. 


World's Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of 
Laboratory and Vocational Furniture. 


CA Shtelldore « conrany 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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NOTES FROM NESTLE’S 
CHOCOLATE TEST KITCHEN 


STANDARD COOKIE 
PROCEDURES 


COOKIE PATTERN NO. 4 


(Seventh in a series) 


Miscellaneous Type Cookies 


Baking Steps: 
1. Sift flour, sugar and 
salt 
2. Cut in shortening 
3. Add chocolate 


Application: 
CHOCOLATE 
SCOTCH SHORTBREAD 
3 c. sifted all-purpose flour 
¥, c. sugar 
tsp. salt 
1 c. shortening 
(butter or margarine) 
pkg. Nestle’s Semi-Sweet 
Chocolate Morsels 
chopped coarsely 
Press into ungreased, 
6" x 10" x 2" baking pan. 
BAKE AT: 350° F. 
TIME: 50-60 Min. 


YIELD: 21% doz. 


Leok for the yellow 

cellophane package with 
the Toll House Cookie 
recipe af your grocer's. 


NESTLEs 


THE GREATEST TASTE IN CHOCOLATE 


For Nestle’s newest chocolate recipe booklets, write to 


_ NESTLE'S Chocolate Test Kitchen, 60 Hudson Street, New 


York 13, N. Y., or use coupon page in this magazine. 
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Just Published ! 


HENRIETTA FLECK 


day foods. 


Illus. Spiral bound. 


given. 


¢ NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO « 
DALLAS 


BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO 


A RECIPE PRIMER 


For the inexperienced cook in high school home econom- 
ics classes and beginning college foods classes, A Recipe 
Primer offers up-to-date data on the preparation of every- 
After a general information section, other sec- 
tions give basic recipes with variations—an arrangement 
providing a complete cookbook in streamlined form. 
Recipes are written in the order of jobs to be done, 


with time, yield, and reasons for various processes 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


ATLANTA 
LONDON 


= you seen those 
recent Heath ? 


CLOTHES WITH CHARACTER. 
REV. 
Craig & Rush 
with newly revised 
CHARM CHART 
YOU AND YOUR FAMILY 
Moore & Leahy 


with Teacher’s Manual 


CLOTHES FOR GIRLS. REV. 
Todd 
YOUNG FOLKS AT HOME 
Harris & Kauffman 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: 10¢ per word; minimum charge $2.00. No discount. 
Payable in Advance 


POSITIONS OPEN 


University Openings: Salaries $4500 to $6500 
Professor of Institution Administration with food serv- 
ice experience to head department. 

Professor of Home Economics Education competent 
to handle research projects. 


Seven administrative or research positions for women 
with Ph.D. degrees in Foods or Nutrition. 


1949 
Summer Sessions 


The Pennsylvania State College | 


Academic, professional, and vocational 
courses in various fields of home 


economics 
More than 450 courses included in W orkshop 
total grogram 
| Instructional fees and living expenses for 

moderate. No special fees charged . 

to out-of-State students. College 

for further information address: Adminis- 
Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 115 Burrowes Building trators 

The Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pennsylvania July 11-16 


Only a few of many administrative, teaching or re-— 


search positions in all areas of home economics. Re- 
gister now. SATHER PLACEMENT SERVICE, 
Mary E. Sather, Director, Dept. J-4, 136 N. 12th 
Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Splendid positions now open for qualified Home 
Economists in all fields of Home Economics. For 
information, write Elsa Wallin Louis, Manager, 
HOME ECONOMICS PLACEMENT SERVICE, 
5210 Morningside Road, Minneapolis 16, Minnesota. 
An employment service operated for Home Economists 
by a Home Economist. 


W anted—Home Economics position in Chicago area in a | 


Test Kitchen or Home Service Department. Practical 
experience. Write: Barbara Child, 263 South Street, 
Northampton, Mass. 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


MENOMONIE, WISCONSIN 
1949 Summer Session June 20-July 29 


Featuring: Planning and Equipping Home Economics 

Laboratories (June 20-July 29) and Family Life Work- 

shop (June 11-29). 

Additional courses offered: Food Demonstration, School 

Food Service, Tailoring, Applied Dress Design, Related 

Art Courses, Course Development, Seminars and Special 

Problems in all areas, Family Health and Home Nurs- 

ing, Consumer Information. 

Graduate and Undergraduate courses. Liberal Arts. In- 

dustrial Education. 

Twelve modern, streamlined unit kitchens now available 

for kitchen planning and equipment study. 

Summer Session Bulletin sent on request 

Director of Summer Session 

The Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin 
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STUDY IN 


SUMMER 


‘KNOWLEDGE 
IS MORE THAN 
EQUIVALENT 


TO FORCE” 


MINNESOTA SUMMER SESSION 
HOME ECONOMICS 
First Term: June 13—July 22, 1949 


Courses of interest to undergraduate and graduate students 
will be offered. New courses will be given of special interest 
to secondary schoal and college teachers. 


Second Term: July 25—August 27, 1949 


Undergraduate courses in Home Management and Home 
Furnishing will be offered in the second term. 


For complete information write the Dean of the Summer Session, 
907 Administration Building, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOL/S 14 MINNESOTA FIELDS OF STUDY 


Clothing and Textiles— 

— Undergraduate: Textiles, Tailoring, Clothing for Children, 
Home Furnishings. 

Graduate: Dress Design, Textile Design, Historic Textiles. 


Foods and Nutrition— 


Undergraduate: Food Preparation, Nutrition. 
Undergraduate and graduate: Food Purchasing, Food Demonstrations, 
Recent Advances in Nutrition, Child Nutrition. 


Graduate: Methods in Nutrition Research. 


U! \ ERSI Institution Economics— 
Graduate and Undergraduate: School Lunch Management, 


ase 


Institutional Food Purchasing. 
New York State Household Administration— 
‘ Graduate and Undergraduate: Home Management House, Child 
; College of Home Economics Development, Family Relationships, Nursery School, Func- 


tional Housing. 


Home Economics Education— 
Graduate: Adult Education, Audio Visual Aids for Teaching, 


I 949 Su mimer Session Organization and Administration, Supervision of Home Projects. 


July 5-August 13 
Fifty-one courses in the departments of A STRONG VISITING STAFF 
es . ‘ DR. KARL BERNHARDT, MISS EVELYN MANSFIELD, 
@ Child Development and Family Professor of Psychology and Professor of Clothing and 
aE } ching Assistant Director St. George’s Textiles, Michi Stat 
Relationships School for Child Study, Uni- —Coltege. 
versity of Toronto. 
@ Economics of the Household MISS EMMA HARRIS. MISS ALICE BIESTER, 
and Household Management Assistant Professor of Child Head Foods and Nutrition 
Development, Washington Department, University of 
@ Food and Nutrition State College. Minncsote. 
MISS UNA VERMILLION, 
@ Home Economies Education Professor of Institutional Management, 
Utah State Agricultural College 
e@ Housing and Design 
ais , @ Graduate Students may follow a sequence of courses in all fields 
e Institution Management to obtain a master’s degree in summer sessions. 
e Textiles and Clothing @ A.H.E.A. Convention in San Francisco, June 28-July 1, may be 
attended, with credit, by regularly enrolled students. 
For further information address: For further information write Director of Summer Sessions, Dept. U 
Director of the Summer Session, OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y 
ys CORVALLIS, OREGON 
AUTHORIZED BY OREGON STATE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
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TESTED HOME FREEZING 
INFORMATION AVAILABLE 
FOR CLASSROOM USE 


An intensive course in modern food freezing, the 
techniques and methods employed in this new 
science, is being offered to teachers and students by 
the Westinghouse Electric Corporation. 


This valuable literature includes a series of Home 
Freezing Guides, a handbook on the principles of 
refrigeration and a detailed Home Freezer Care and 
Use Book. All information is based on the vast 
research program of the Westinghouse Home Eco- 
nomics Institute. 


HOME FREEZING GUIDES 


A series of 6 Home Freezing Guides clearly explains 
how to freeze vegetables, fruits, meats, poultry and 
cooked foods. All phases of the freezing process are 
covered ... the preparation . . . packaging. . . and 
actual freezing. Tasty recipes are also listed. Leaflets 
are standard notebook size. One entire set of guides 
is available to teachers, free of charge. Additional 
copies of each guide are 3 cents. 


REVISED REFRIGERATION HANDBOOK 


Entitled, ‘‘Electric Household Refrigeration’, this 
book treats the subject of refrigeration of foods 
from many angles . . . the effect of refrigeration on 
bacteria and vitamins . . . various types of refriger- 
ation, including home freezing . . . and selection 
and care of equipment. Teacher’s handbook and 
supporting Fact Folders for pupils are available at 
no cost. Each additional handbook is 5 cents each. 


OUTSTANDING HOME FREEZER 
RECIPE AND INSTRUCTION BOOK 


Just off the press, this all-inclusive book can serve 
very well as the teacher's “‘bible’’ in the study of 
home freezing, for it contains all the latest facts 
on the subject, as well as the material included in 
the individual Home Freezing Guides. Its 80 pages 
deal with the basic principles and uses of Home 
Freezers ... packaging materials and methods... 
specific directions for freezing and using foods. . . 
together with information on the construction and 
sare of the Westinghouse Home Freezer. Copies are 
25 cents each. 


TO OBTAIN LITERATURE 


See Westinghouse coupon in coupon section. 
Enclose money with order. Or write to the 
Home Economics Institute, Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, 430 East 4th Street, Mansfield, Ohio. 
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YOU CAN BE SURE..1F ITS 


Westinghouse 


Even Moder Home Freezers 
are included in 


Yearly Replacement Plan 


Ten different appliances ... all the major ones your school 
lab needs . . . are yours with the economical, practical 
Westinghouse 5-Year School Plan. One simple contract 
provides yearly replacement of each ype with latest 
models. What's more, you pay only the special low cost 
of the original equipment . . . not a cent more! Helpful 
teaching-aid material is also furnished. 


For complete details, write the Home Economics Institute, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., 430 East 4th St., Mansfield, O. 


EVERY , HOUSE NEEDS 


Westinghouse 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT SERVICE 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION - MANSFIELD, OHIO 
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Here’s ONE way 
to teach ECONOMY! 


Charts such as this . . . contained in a co 
MPARATIVE ¢ 
unique, just-completed Cost and Time “een OF PREPARATION 
ee 
Study on the preparation of baby foods, oe, July-August en 


make teaching economy easy and dra- 


matic. You'll see that ... 60 Pack —tin 


Independent Lab 


Commercially prepared baby foods are 
cheaper! Findings of a panel of mothers 
and an impartial laboratory proved this 
to be a fact. 


Savings of more than 50% in Gerber’s 
Strained Beef alone! And anywhere from 
a half hour to 55 minutes saved in time! 
Not only meats, but nearly all Gerber’s 
Fruits and Vegetables cost less in money 
and time. . . offer uniformly good quality. 
In every way, commercially prepared 
baby foods were proven to be a modern 
necessity for value-conscious mothers. FREE! Cost and Time Study containing valuable 


material to offer your future homemakers. Write 
Gerber's, Dept. 254-9, Fremont, Mich. 


erbers 


BABY FOODS 
Fremont, Mich. 


PA 


Babies are our business...our only business! 
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YOUR HOME AND YOU 


New Edition 
By Carlotta C. Greer 


Education for today’s living is the keynote of the 1948 
revision of this successful basic text. The book deals with 
food, clothing, shelter, family living, and personal development. 
In preparing the new edition, changes were made on more 
than 100 pages to bring the contents into line with new infor- se 
mation and techniques having to do with improvements in DULCIE G DONOVAN 
everyday living. 


YOUR HOME AND YOU furnishes material for | F amily Living, The Happy Way of Doing Things, 
a composite course covering the main aspects of Home | Learning to be a Likable Person, Planned Spending 
Economics. A few of the 46 chapter headings indi- | of Money and Time, Waste Not, Want Not, The 
cate the timely topics which fill the book—Getting a | Charm of Becoming Color, Fitting Garments; Finishing 
Meal, Facts and False Notions about Nutrition, When | Processes, Cleanliness and Safety in the Home, Leisure 
Winter Comes—Canning, Quick-Freezing, Successful | Time is Choosing Time. 


FOODS FOR HOME THE MODE IN 
AND SCHOOL DRESS AND HOME 


New Edition New Edition 
By Carlotta C. Greer By Dulcie G. Donovan 


New data and —_— in nutrition, 
uggestions on chi ing, new sec- ws 
dows <n pressure pon kitchen safety, for the new edition of Mrs. Donovan’s 
and stretehing the food allowance, meth- . attractive book. Personal eharm is the 
ods of quiek-freezing foods, helpful | - i keynote of the MODE IN DRESS AND 


Our cut shows the new cover design 


uggestions about kitchen ipment, m HOME. The new revision has changes 
iting cakes the quick way, ond popu- YOUR HOME which appear on 114 pages. There are 
lar cookie recipes, are included in the AND YOU 86 new cuts of which 16 are in color. 
revised edition of FOODS FOR HOME & 5 The new drawings will be found to be 
AND SCHOOL. Also, 20 new illus- @ (arbottr CO Greer delightfully in harmony with the latest 
trations increase the book’s attractive- | fashions. WORKBOOK. 
OTHER TEXTBOOKS 

WORKBOOK IN IN HOME THE GIRL TODAY 

HOMEMAKING ECONOMICS THE WOMAN TOMORROW 

New Edition By Lucretia P. Hunter 
By Carlotta C. Greer LOOKING TOWARD 

MARRIAGE To help girls meet the problems of 
In addition to new problems and data, Johnson, Randolph, and _!ife, this book discusses the customs of 
the 1948 edition of WORKBOOK IN Pixley the social world, the proprieties at 


HOME MAKING contains new illus- home, the conventions of conduct when 
trations introducing each unit. The in the company of men, the influence 
book emphasizes pertinent facts and goys' GUIDE TOLIVING Of clothing and voice on personality. 


procedures a pupil needs to know, and Fay Mack Sch There are special sections on manners 
points the way to put her. knowledge er etal in the street car, manners at a college 
and school experiences into everyday ee rom, and manners inan airliner. The 
practice. -New Teachers’ Manual. FROM THIMBLE To Gown 200k is attractively illustrated. 
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